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EGISTERED MAIL 


Dear READER: 


Muriel Smith, golden-voiced star of 
the musical production Carmen Jones, 
came to our Unitarian headquarters 
on the morning of March 12 to sing 
several songs including Earl Robinson’s 
“The House I Live In.” She was ac- 
companied by Russell Stevenson of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
who also gave a condensed version of 
The Warsaw Concerto, which was 
warmly applauded. Her visit, as Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot remarked to her, 
will long be remembered. 


Lillian Hellman, one of America’s 
greatest playwrights, who gave our 
generation Watch on the Rhine, The 
Little Foxes and The Searching Wind, 
spoke in Philadelphia early in March 
at a great citizens’ meeting which in- 
cluded Senator Harley Kilgore, a recent 
Register contributor, Jo Davidson, James 
Roosevelt and the editor of The Chris- 
tian Register. Her truly exciting man- 
uscript will appear in the May issue. 


Charles R. Joy stood before the Board 
of Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association on March 13 in Boston and 
described the present tragic and empty 
plain in Czechoslovakia which once was 
a village named Lidice. During April 
Dr. Joy will be heard from Worcester, 
Massachusetts, to San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia, in a series of meetings for the 
United Unitarian Appeal. His moving 
report on Europe today should be heard 
by every Unitarian in the land who can 
possibly come within the sound of his 
voice. 


James Luther Adams, Herbert Hitch- 
en, Mrs. Edgar Snow, Charles R. Joy 
and others have contributed truly ex- 
citing chapters to a new book on modern 
Unitarian life, thought and opportunity. 
Editing this book has kept our office 
in pleasant though somewhat wearing 
turmoil during recent weeks. It will be 
titled Together We Advance. Publica- 


tion date; early summer. 


The Harvard University Press has 
issued two hundred one-page “sermons” 
by Dr. Charles Edwards Park of the 
First Church, Boston, under the title 
The Inner Victory. No minister any- 
where in our Unitarian churches has 
so great a gift with words used to ex- 
press matters of the spirit as Dr. Park. 
He has published very little, to our 
deep regret. We predict this small book 
will be on thousands of bookshelves 
across the land. Its pages will be 
thumbed and its sentences employed 


during years to come with a quiet pray- 
er of thanksgiving that someone at the 
Harvard Press exercised great enterprise 
and rare judgment in securing this book 
for publication. Not once a year can an 
editor write a “blurb” with so easy a 
conscience. 


Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, United 
Church and other religious organiza- 
tions in Canada from Vancouver to 
Montreal are magnificently supporting 
our Unitarian Service Committee pro- 
gram of food and clothing collections. 
The Register salutes Dr. Lotta Hitsch- 
manova and her phenomenal success in 
commanding wide support for the 
urgent work of the Committee. The 
Reader's Digest’s friendly reference to 
the Unitarian Service Committee is not 
mere publicity, it is evidence of great 
achievements by heroic and devoted 
people in both Europe and America. 


Harry Emerson Fosdick published one 
of our prayers from Prayers of the Free 
Spirit on the calendar cover of the 
Riverside Church Sunday, February 24. 
It reminded us of the days in 1927 when 
Dr. Fosdick corrected our prayers and 
sermons in the Union Seminary class- 
room a block away on Broadway. 


In Washington, D. C. on March 10, 
1153 people attended the morning 
service at All Souls’ Unitarian Church. 
(This was not Easter!) Too long we 
have heard men scorn numbers as un- 
important; 1153 people hearing a strong 
Unitarian message in our nation’s 
capital is of the highest importance. 


Entering the White House on March 
16 for the first time since the death of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, we presented to 
the President “A Churchmen’s State- 
ment of the Present International Crisis” 
which appears on page 195 of this issue. 
This statement appeared on the follow- 
ing day in newspapers throughout the 
nation. 


Two views on Russia will appear in 
May, one by Dr. Warren B. Walsh of 
Syracuse University, the other by Dr. 
Payson S. Wild, Jr., of Harvard Uni- 


versity. 


Boston is news anywhere in the United 
States today. Curley, censorship and 
race prejudice provide headlines in 
every city in the land. We tore out a 
page of this month’s dummy to make 
way for Dana McLean Greeley’s forth- 
right sermon on What Is Wrong with 
Boston. We consider it great Unitarian 


preaching. opt a Bal 
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IT SEEMS TO US 


Greetings from Bishop de los Reyes 
_ To the Register: 

With all my soul I thank you for the 
several copies of The Christian Register 
you have forwarded to me. Up to the 
present I have already received ten 
copies of the September and October 
issues, which I hasten to distribute to 
the American Unitarians in the armed 
forces here. The remainder I have 
placed in our library and passed into 
the hands of our divinity students at 
Manila. 

‘After three years of an absolute lack 
of reading matter, the Register comes to 
us like the breath of America and mod- 
ern civilization to restore our faith in 
the progress of man and the ultimate 
victory of liberalism. We read and 
reread every letter, even the advertise- 
ments. I suspect one of the main rea- 
sons for the American Unitarians com- 
ing so often to my church is to get their 
Christian Registers. They cannot wait 
to return to their stations to devour its 
lines, 

I must thank you likewise for the pub- 
licity granted my article about our suf- 
ferings during the Japanese occupation. 
I am glad the article has pleased our 
American friends. 

In case you need something from the 
Philippines, please send us word and we 
will do our utmost to reciprocate in 
some humble measure your kindness and 
help. 

ISABELO DE LOS REYES, Jr. 
Manila, Philippine Islands 


Why we put in overtime 
To the Register: 


The current issue of The Christian 
Register makes me very proud to be a 
Unitarian. I think it is the best issue 
I have ever read. I am forwarding my 
copy to my son who is in the U. S. 
Navy in the Pacific area. Keep up the 
good work. 

THomas M. SA.isBurY 
_ New York, New York 


Calvin’s and Edwards’ inhumanity 


To the Register: 


Why the present effort to defend the 
inhumanity of Jonathan Edwards and 
his God? Rev. Russell J. Clinchy, 
minister of the noted First Church in 
Hartford, Connecticut, recently said, 
“Our scientists are now painting pic- 
tures of a possible hell for humanity 
which is darker than any portrayed 
by Jonathan Edwards,” and, in a letter 
to me, “Neither they, nor Edwards, ever 
portrayed hell as a place of torment, 
but rather as the oblivion into which 


man thrusts himself because he has 
denied the moral meaning of the uni- 
verse.” I replied that I did not know 
about the scientists, but quoted from 
Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God, 
and that if man “thrusts himself into 
oblivion,” he would know nothing of 
it. Mr. Obhrenstein’s article, ‘Neo- 
Calvinist Dragon” is a good sample, it 
seems to me, of trying to explain away 
Calvin’s and Edwards’ inhumanity. 
ALFRED L. SEARLE 

West Hartford, Connecticut 


Life begins at seventy 


To the Register: 

On her seventieth birthday, a friend 
of mine felt that she was growing old 
and began giving away her things. She 
writes to me: 

“Now I am just entering my ninety- 
second year and I’m very glad that I am 
able to ‘carry on’ alone in a’ small 
apartment, carry on with considerable 
dust sometimes and not always shiny 
windows. But by maintaining a friend- 
ly attitude toward these conditions I 
can save time and strength to collect 
clothing for Russian Relief and work 
a little on the hospital fund here in 
town. 

“Don’t think I’m a Russian Jew! I’m 
pure Yankee back to 1636. Not that 
I’'d object to being a Russisan Jew. 
I’d be glad to be either a Russian or 
a Jew if I could be as clever as most 
of them are.” 

This letter may bring encouragement 
to persons of seventy who are feeling 
old. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


A reply to Mr. Harrington 


To the Register: 


Your correspondent, Donald Harring- 
ton, by the very violence of his attack 
upon the Dean of Canterbury and the 
editor of The Christian Register, might 
well make any Communist hoping 
fervently, as they all do, for a peaceful 
revolution despair of its possibility. 

They have, of course, other reasons to 
fear the worst. They have the fate of 
the mild, democratic revolution in 
Spain. They have the fate of the 
Weimar Republic, and of the growing 
Spartacist movement in Germany in that 


‘day. They have the recent failure of 


constitutional means even to bring the 
Fair Employment Practices Bill before 
the House. They have had, and con- 
tinue to have, violence and bloodshed 
by constituted authority against labor 
in the exercise of its Constitutional 
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BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOPS 


recommended Spring reading for 
Children and Young People 


[] This is the World 
JOSEPHINE VAN DOLZEN PEASE 


Delightfully illustrated, a book designed to 
present to the pre-school and early elemen- 
tary child a conception of the geographic 
world and of world brotherhood. $2.50 


(0 Short Sermons for Children 
DAN HUNTINGTON FENN 


Delightful talks on a wide variety of sub- 
jects, with a sermon for each Sunday cf 
the year; the author surely and simply cap- 
tures the imagination and develops a 
thought that every child must understand 
and remember. $2.00 


[) Joseph: The Story of 
Twelve Brothers 
FLORENCE W. KLABER 


For the child of seven or eight, the story 
of Joseph retold with realism and dramatic 
interest, deals with universal problems 
which most children must: cope with. $1.00 


A Guide for Teachers, 25c 


(0 Moses: Egyptian Prince, 
Nomad Sheikh, Lawgiver 
JOHN W. FLIGHT 


For ten-year olds or older: each chapter 

has two parts—one as the story is given in 

the Bible, the other as a skillfully and 

vividly interpreted narrative. $1.75 
A Guide for Teachers, 60c 


(] Jesus: the Carpenter’s Son 
SOPHIA LYON FAHS , 


A life-story of Jesus for teen-age boys and 
girls by an outstanding author, former 
teacher and current editor, member of the 
editorial board of Parent’s Magazine. $2.00 


A Guide for Teachers, 85c 


(J Child of the Sun 
MARGARET DULLES EDWARDS 


For ten-year olds and over, the story of an 
Egyptian pharaoh, and his struggle to rev- 
olutionize the religious life of his people 
on a monotheistic basis. $1.75 


A Guide for Teachers, 50c 


[] Men of Liberty 

STEPHEN HOLE FRITCHMAN 
Written primarily for young people, this 
book forcefully reminds us that honest 
religion never comes cheaply or easily. 


Cloth bound, $1.75 Paper cover, $1.00 


BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me the books 


checked on the above list, and................ bill me 
eee find check enclosed. 
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rights. They have Jim Crowism sus- 


tained by force and violence. 

Yet there are grounds for hope. There 
is the peaceful revolution now in prog- 
ress in France. There has been the 
peaceful revolution by ballot in Yugo- 
slavia. And there is the assurance of 
Karl Marx that in America it might 
take place by peaceful means. 
no Communist in America, or in all the 
world, who doesn’t hope for peaceful 
revolution. Yet the violence of Mr. 
Harrington will remind them that it may 
never be allowed to come about. 


RockKWELL KENT 
Ausable Forks, New York 


Antidote to Mr. Smith‘s poison 


To the Register: 


Your editorial comment in the Janu- 
ary issue concerning Rev. Gerald L. K. 
Smith was interesting, but I think you 
missed a realistic and democratic answer 
to the question of civil liberties. 

{f twenty thousand people of Los 
Angeles were sufficiently aroused to hold 
a protest demonstration, why could not 
they have allowed Mr. Smith a public 
hall and have a representative number 
attend the meeting to ask embarrassing 
questions? A week or so later these 
liberals could have held their meeting in 
a public hall as an antidote to Mr. 
Smith’s poison. Any display of hood- 
lumism should, of course, be promptly 
suppressed, in the best tradition of 
liberalism, by lawful authorities. 

RosBert J. VocEL 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


Clarification 


To the Register: 


In my brief article in the February 
Register, “The Neo-Calvinist Dragon,” 
appeared a footnote referring the reader 
to an essay by the late Dean William 
Wallace Fenn. A _ conceivable in- 
terpretation of the presence of the foot- 
note is that Dean Fenn supported “neo- 
Calvinistic” views. But this is not true 


INZZ \ 
Aa 


“Mr. Bowles reports that the O. P. A. 

cannot place a ceiling time on sermons. 

But in a footnote he expresses sympathy 
with our problem.” 


There is - 


and I did not intend to leave that pos- 
sibility of interpretation open. The 
purpose of the footnote was to suggest 
to readers a Unitarian’ source of under- 
standing appraisal of the Calvinist 
Jonathan Edwards, nothing more. 
Would that we had more understanding 
Unitarians like Dean Fenn! 
Epwarp W. OHRENSTEIN 

Berkeley, California 


Grateful 


To the Register: 

I have been much more grateful than 
I can possibly express for the successive 
issues of the Register. You are certainly 
performing one of the cules tasks 
in the world today. 

ALFRED KREYMBORG 

New York, New York 


A Suggestion to the A.C.L.U. 


To the Register: 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes’ letter in 
your February issue raises interesting 
points regarding theory and practice in~ 
the field of civil liberties. As Mr. Spof- 
ford says, the American Civil Liberties 
Union’s recent theories have given 
practical comfort at times to Fascists. 
This was not so when Dr. Harry F. 
Ward led the A. C. L. U. Incidentally, 
Dr. Holmes’ phrase, “your own Com- 
munist friends and fellow travelers,” is 
obviously partial. Russia has shown 
the need for re-evaluating the concept 
of democracy. The A. C. L. U. needs 
to do the same with its concept of civil 
liberties. Abstract theory may be an 
escape from reality. 

L. A. Etprmce, Jr., M. D. 
Great Neck, New York 


From an Oklahoma editor 
To the Register: 

The Christian Register is the official 
organ of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. That is as it should be. The 
American Unitarian Association should 
have an official organ. And the pur- 
pose of that official organ is, of course, 
to promote the interests of this denom- 
ination, to strengthen its loyalty from 
within and to lure by its logic and 
rational righteousness those who are 
without. 

So I want to take this occasion to 
commend you very much on your 
February issue, which is thoroughly 
constructive, every page of it, to denom- 
inational interests, its ‘health and 
growth. 

RicHarD Litoyp JoNEs 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Erratum: On page 121 of the March issue 
of The Christian Register, the credit line 
“Printed by permission of the New Republic” 
should have appeared with the poem “A 
Contemporary” and not under the picture 
on that page. . 


EDITORIALS 


Amos and Inflation 


“WOE to them who sell the needy for a pair of shoes.” Thus 
_runs a familiar text from the prophet Amos. With this 
Biblical injunction for a precedent, we make no apology 
for bringing into these columns stern reminders that infla- 
tion has changed little from the day of Amos to the day 
of Chester Bowles. Inflationary forces are far stronger than, 
the average citizen comprehends. The Federal Reserve 
Board tells us the inflationary pressure is ten times stronger 


today than after World War I. 


We mention these economic matters in a religious journal 
because, as Amos realized, selling the needy for a pair of 
shoes is blasphemy against the spirit of the living God. 
It makes man less than things. Inflation means economic 
ruin for those millions of Americans who live on wages and 
salaries, who run small businesses, who farm the land, who 
depend on pensions, who maintain themselves on insurance 
annuities. 

Where there is no price control, all but a very wealthy 
minority suffer tragically. Without price control in China 
a typewriter sells for $1,000. In France Americans pay 
$180 for a meatless dinner for three. In the Philippines 
eggs are $18 a dozen. In Italy sugar is $6 a pound. Infla- 
tion can be prevented. Full production, high employment 
and price control can give the people a healthy economy. 

Every American citizen, whether on the farm or in the 
city, should support personally the price-control program 
of our government. To do so is to save the living standard 
of the American people and to prevent disaster, in body and 
spirit, for countless millions. 


Kagawa Is Our Concern 


PrivaTE Robert B. Williams, of Westfield, New Jersey, an 
attractive and intelligent young Army flyer, died parachut- 
ing from a bomber over Japan one year ago. We knew him 
as a friend. We greatly honored him as an alert American 
who knew what he was fighting for. 


We often think of Robert Williams in these days as we 
read the papers and hear the broadcasts from Japan. The 
freedoms he cherished and the equality he quietly practised 
in his civilian and military years are today in danger in 
Japan. In spite of admirable orders from our State Depart- 
ment to General MacArthur, opponents of democracy are 
being groomed for “leadership” in this conquered land, and 
among these candidates for tomorrow’s Japan is Toyohiko 
Kagawa, once one of the popular leaders of the Japanese 
people. Documentation in our file on Kagawa’s work and 
deeds, sent to us from both American and Japanese sources, 
is tragic reading, but it is clear as crystal that he shares 


the war guilt of the Emperor’s militarist government. 


{ 


This issue of The Christian Register carries a carefully- 
written story about Kagawa, who once enjoyed great pres- 
tige in American church circles. It is not a happy thing 
to remind ourselves that religious leaders can betray the 
people who trusted them, but it must be said if progress is 
to be made in building a democratic world. There are 
growing popular forces in Japan today that can provide 
leadership for a real democracy in Tokyo, but Kagawa is 
not among them. All Americans who count lost relatives 
and friends as costly hostages to Japanese fascism should * 
not relax their vigilance at this period in the struggle for a 
people’s world. 


Thoreaw’s Trumpet Sound 


In November, 1858, that immortal Unitarian, Henry David 
Thoreau, wrote in his journal: “Preaching? Lecturing? 
What are ye that ask for these things? What do ye want 
to hear, ye puling infants—a trumpet sound that would 
train you up to mankind or a nurse’s lullaby? Your church 
is a baby house made of blocks. . . . I will not consent to 
walk with my mouth muzzled.” 


One can feel the frosty air of a Walden November as 
he reads this passage today. Yet there is an integrity and 
spiritual forthrightness that makes this an excellent text 
for the end of the Lenten season. It is quite evident that 
Thoreau discovered in many of the churches of his day a 
lassitude, languor and moral irresponsibility not unlike 
that to be found in too many churches in our own time. 
The spirit of man was intended to mature. One test of 
religious maturity is the ability to face the problems of life 
without seeking the ivory tower or surrendering to defeatist 
cynicism. President Truman, speaking to the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in Columbus, Ohio, last 
month, correctly stated that the church could have made 
possible of realization current proposals for better housing, 
fair-employment practises and a public health program. 

We are reminded of a question once asked us by the 
late President Roosevelt at a conference at the White House. 
“Where were the churches when the government sought to 
care for the needs of the one third of the nation ill-fed 
and ill-housed?” Mr. Truman has discovered the same pre- 
occupation of many church people with general principles 
of righteousness untethered to specific programs of legisla- 
tion and community action. In the same week we rejoiced 
to see two works worthy of repentance. The National Con- 
ference of the Y.W.C.A., three thousand strong, voted to 
abolish the color line of segregation in America’s Y.W.C.A.’s. 
The day after Mr. Churchill’s shocking speech at West- 
minster College, the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America voted against a holy war on communism or cap- 
italism. The church militant may be awakening to the 
tragic peril of the present hour. Let us so believe and act. 
Thoreau’s trumpet sound may still be heard. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


Preoccupied with Trivia 


Wuar is wrong with the people of America today is that 
they are to a great extent oblivious of the vast and terrifying 
issues upon which, whether they like it or not, their practical 
decisions in the next year or two will pass judgment. They 
just don’t see what is in front of them. They just don’t 
realize that what they do—or fail to do—will determine the 
course of human history for a very long time to come. 
Perhaps forever. After the first World War, we were told 
that it was “a race between education and catastrophe.” This 
time, the formula is shorter: “One world or none.” We 
failed to take seriously the earlier warning, and catastrophe 
vame. If we fail again, it may be extinction. 

It is easy to pass off this kind of talk as “atomic jitters,” 
and plenty of people are only too willing to listen avidly to 
that sort of comforting assurance. It is easy to smile in a 
superior fashion at the distinguished scientist who quietly 
announced, “I am a frightened man”—much easier and 
pleasanter than to try to come to grips with the idea that 
frightened him. Then we can go back to our personal 
affairs and spend a few more years preoccupied with trifles. 


Shall we bestir ourselves? 


We Unitarians are no better than anyone else in this — 
matter, but we have a grave responsibility to shake ourselves . 


out of our present mood and face up to the real questions 
and do something about the real issues of this present mo- 
ment in history. We have a heritage that ought to have 
taught us how to deal with a crisis in human affairs, at 
least to the extent of not burying our heads in the sand and 
taking pride in our aloofness from realities. But there are 
not many signs on the horizon that we intend to accept our 
responsibility. On the contrary, such signs as come my 
way all point to the probability that very little vigorous 
and effective leadership will come from Unitarians on the 
supreme issues of our day, unless we bestir ourselves to 
united action at once. rs 
The test will come, so far as we Unitarians are con- 
cerned, at our annual meeting on May 23. What sort of 
record shall we write on that occasion? It could well prove 
to be an hist8ric event. It could equally well prove to be 
merely another demonstration that Unitarians love to argue 


Which shall it be? 


and criticize each other. 


The test on May 23 


The first real indication of the way our people intend 
to use the opportunity presented by our annual meeting this 
year will appear on April 12, when the Business Committee 
will examine the resolutions sent in for consideration and 
action by the meeting on May 23. Then we shall know 
whether the mind of the fellowship has begun to recognize 
the deadly seriousness of the world situation, or whether it 
is still preoccupied with questions which (however important 
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in other circumstances) are relatively immaterial this year. 

The war years imposed upon us a long period without our 
usual opportunities to foregather and try to make up our 
collective mind on all sorts of questions, of denominational 


" or of public interest, with a vigor and good sportsmanship 


that have become traditional. Many of us have missed the 
excitement of those “resolution” sessions, and we have been 
looking forward to a renewal of the familiar custom at the 
first opportunity. That is perfectly natural; and if condi- 
tions were normal, it would be entirely proper to spend a 
whole morning in heated debate over whatever questions 
happened to seem sufficiently provocative. But conditions 
this year are not normal. 


Our ereat opportunity 


As I see it, the one question that will be before us for 
decision on May 23 is this: Shall the Unitarians of the 
United States and Canada take the lead in marshaling the 
forces of free religion in support of a united world? If we 
could find the right words to express a ringing affirmation 
of our faith in the practical program that the leaders of 
the United Nations have formulated, and if we.then put 
behind that affirmation the full strength of our fellowship, 
it would make a great, and perhaps decisive, difference. 

For we Unitarians today hold a place of immense poten- 
tial strength. The forces of Christendom are being organ- 
ized on lines that follow the old pattern with a rigid and 
uncompromising adherence to tradition. With the attitude 
of the leaders, both Catholic and Protestant, so unmistakably 
hostile to the free spirit, there is no place for us within that 
pattern. We shall make a serious mistake if we nourish 
any hope that we are anything but “outsiders” so far as the 
official attitude is concerned. 

That is precisely what gives us our great opportunity! 


Strength to unite 


The world is ready for a faith that is inclusive rather than 
exclusive in spirit, a faith that is in harmony with the 
democratic aspirations of freedom-loving men everywhere, a 
faith that will reinforce the practical idealism of those who 
want to meet the needs of the hour by joining hands in the 
spirit of international friendship. 

Most of the forces now operating in society are divisive. 
Everywhere we see the old cleavages once more setting 
nation against nation, class against class, race against race, 
creed against creed. 

What the world needs is to rediscover the great uniting 
forces, by which we can build bridges of mutual under- 
standing across the widening gulfs of suspicion, mistrust 
and fear. This is the task of religion—provided religion 
itself be dedicated to the uniting principles of liberty, democ- 
racy and the advancement of human welfare. ——*F. M. E. 


Pan 
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by ARTHUR GAETH 


Justice at Nuremberg 


The trial of Nazi leaders is adding a 
new dimension to international law 


NuREMBERG, the city that saw the greatest Nazi triumphs—where 
400,000 people crowded annually into the Hitler stadium to celebrate 
achievements resulting from Nazi brutality—could well become 
known for the inception of a new international criminal law. It is in 
this “gingerbread” town of yore, now only a mass of rubble, that 
American ingenuity succeeded in providing enough space to hold an 
international military tribunal in the half-smashed, German “misno- 


mered”’ palace of justice. 


By every generally recognized past 
practice in international relations, Her- 
mann Goering, Rudolf Hess and scores 
of other Nazis housed in the jail behind 
the courthouse should have hanged long 
ago. As blackmailers, rustlers and 
assassins, these men had lived high- 
handedly in a world of nations that had 
been extremely considerate of outlaws. 
They had been caught and could have 
been hanged according to the tradition 
of dealing with outlaws. The great mass 
of the German people expected it. Even 
now they ask why it takes so long to kill 
these men. 


A new charter 


However, World War II awakened a 
certain consciousness in the minds of the 
leaders of the victorious nations. They 
sensed something radically wrong in 
human international relations. Even 
before the discovery of the atomic bomb 
they knew something was wrong in the 
conduct of nations and in the procedure 
used in dealing with leaders of nations. 
After months of controversy and argu- 
ment in London, the United Nations War 
Crimes Commission finally wrote a lib- 
eral London charter setting forth a new 
concept in international criminal law. 
Then four nations created a tribunal, 
and their prosecutors wrote an indict- 
ment charging the Nazi leaders with 
participating in a great conspiracy that 
perpetrated crimes against the peace, 
crimes against laws and conventions of 
war, and crimes against humanity. They 


Arruur Gaertn, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
is a well-known lecturer on world affairs 
and a news commentator on the Mutual 
network, for which he has been covering 
the Nuremberg trials. 


permitted the Nazis to select their own 
defense attorneys, gave them a minimum 
of thirty days to prepare a defense, and 
proceeded to stage the greatest trial in 


-‘numan history. 


Although the German attorneys have 
attempted to question the right of the 
International Military Tribunal to try 
their clients for violation of interna- 
tional laws which they claimed had not 
existed, the representatives of the United 
States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union 
and France have refused to permit such 
questioning of their authority and juris- 
diction. These nations are unitedly 
agreed that if once the world is to rise 
out of chaos and establish a sound basis 
for international relations, they must 
take that vital step not yet sustained by 
precedent. They must write a new 
chapter in international criminal law 
by establishing what are criminal prac- 
tices and what men who profess to be 
leaders of nations can and cannot do. 


The plan was clear 


If Hitler’s endeavor had succeeded, 
the world’s most brutal bandits would 
have dominated international human 
relations. From the German records 
themselves, mankind has learned that 
the Nazis actually intended to wipe out 
the Jews. Ejichman, the S. D. Division 
chief who kept the records, admitted 
that at least four million and possibly 
six million were killed. Mankind has 
learned that it was the objective of 
Heinrich Himmler to reduce the popu- 
lation of Russia by thirty million. 
Einsatz commandos were attached to 
each of the four great German armies 
of the east to kill not only the Jews but 
to eliminate all politically active Rus- 


sians who had any position in the Com- 
munist Party. Mankind has now learned 
that it was the Hitler program to enslave 
all second-class peoples and force them 
to work for the so-called “Aryan” super- 
race. Poles, Russians, Czechs, Yugo- 
slavs, all the Slavs of the east, the 
French, Dutch and even some Scandina- 


-vians in the west, were herded into work 


camps. First, they were to maintain the 
war machine that would eliminate the 
power of resistance in the world and, 
second, to make it possible for a few 
arrogant Nazis to dominate the rem- 
nants and force the Hitler idea of 
Lebensraum and racism upon them. 


Out of their own mouths 


The greatest mass of evidence ever 
presented in any trial—documents by 
the hundreds taken out of the files of 
the methodical, order-loving Nazis has 
established the murderous purposes of 
these Germans, their dreams and their 
ambitions. The party membership cards 
of eight million Fascists—Germans and 
those who agreed with them in all parts 
of the world were found. Uncovered 
were the ideological rantings of Alfred 
Rosenberg, the most secret political rav- 
ings of Hitler and Himmler, the in- 
sidious scheming of Joachim Von Rib- 
bentrop and Goering, the brutal and 
minutely-detailed war plans of the mili- 
tarists, Keitel and Jodl, and the expres- 
sions of hope of countless Germans that 
one day their superrace would achieve 
what Prussianism had been plotting for 
almost a century. 

Now, for weeks, out of their own 
mouths, these Nazis have heard them- 
selves condemned. Time and again the 
expression on their faces has been: too 
bad we did not succeed! In their faces 
there has been an expression of frustra- 
tion but not of guilt, for according to 
their code the strong were entitled to all 
they could take and the weak had the 
right to live only with the tolerance of 
the strong. According to that code they 
may expect to die unless they can dupe 
the court that Hitler and Himmler were 
completely responsible. Goering knows 
he is guilty, but he aims to put on a: 
show” as a record for posterity. 

The German people are indifferent to 
the fate of these leaders. However, they 
attempt to ward off any accusation that 
the people could have been euilty for 
the acts of their leaders because they 
supported and tolerated them. There is 
still no war guilt in Germany today, 
only an endeavor at self-pity that the 
people were the victims of a brazen 
attempt at “Groessenwahn.” 

The International Military Tribunal 
can only properly condemn these men 
and can only justify the protracted trial 
which can easily last from nine months 
to a year, if it erects foundations from 
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The scene the commentator watches in the courtroom at Nuremberg. 
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The defense counsel and the prisoners’ bench behind them 


with prosecutors in background. Americans at second table from left. Justice Jackson at left, Sidney Alderman at right 


which the actions of all future leaders 
of nations can be judged—if it sets 
precedents that can become the basis 
for a new International Criminal Law. 
Actually, that is the prime purpose of 
the Nuremberg trials. 

The Nazis are charged with conspiring 
to engage in aggressive warfare. Within 
the last quarter millennium warfare has 
been legalized, and rules and regulations 
for conducting it humanely have been 
prescribed. Since the terrible World 
War I an attempt has been made to 
define aggressive warfare as a crime and 
to pass conventions condemning it. At 
the Nuremberg trial, the Americans 
aimed to prove that the Nazis were in- 
volved in a conspiracy. The British 
produced evidence that the Germans had 
violated sixty-nine separate interna- 
tional treaties including the Geneva 
Protocol of 1924 which stated that “war 
of aggression constitutes an interna- 
tional crime.” 

What is more, the reasoning of both 
American and British prosecuting attor- 
neys attempts to establish that indi- 
vidual leaders of nations can be held 
responsible for acts of nations, so that 
violent brutal men can no longer hide 
behind the assumption that leaders can- 
not be punished for acts committed in 
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the names of states. When the people of 
the world recognize that nations can be 
judged by the men they choose to lead 
them and that faulty leadership cannot 
be compensated through mere repara- 
tions in fines or expressions of inno- 
cence, there should arise a new sense of 
responsibility and a new outlook. 


To protect the future 


For one hundred years nations have 
been drawing up conventions and agree- 
ments, such as those at Geneva, the 
Hague, and other international gather- 
ings, regulating the conduct of armies in 
war. Extensive misconduct is being 
charged against the Germans in this 
struggle not only against men in uniform 
but also against civilians used as slaves. 
The London agreement gave birth to a 
new concept of crimes against humanity. 
The French and Russian prosecutors de- 
picted the crimes. The Germans—it is 
hoped it will apply to other people in 
the future—can be held accountable for 
the brutalities of a racial philosophy 
that operates not only against the citi- 
zens of foreign states but also against 
nationals within the confines of the Ger- 
man Reich. In effect, the new concept 
declares that to destroy the citizen of any 
state or to confiscate his personal prop- 


erty without preferring charges against 
him and proving them is a crime against 
humanity whether it is the act of Ger- 
man leadership against a fellow German 
or an act against a Russian, Pole or 
Czech. There can be no peace and no 
justice until the value of the human soul 
is established on the basis of each indi- 
vidual without distinction because of 
race, creed or color. 

Seen in the light of its influence on 
the future, the Nuremberg trial strives 
for broad purposes. In terms of elim- 
inating brutes of the character of Goer- 
ing, Sauckel, Frank and the others, the 
long courtroom sessions could be con- 
sidered a waste of time. In setting 
precedents on the basis of which the 
actions of the future leaders and peoples 
may be judged, even the trial time of 
one year would not be wasted. My long 
stay at Nuremberg has convinced me 
that this trial is writing German history 
and giving us a glimpse into the lives 
and actions of these brutal Nazis. At 
the same time it aims to raise the human 
concept of responsible leadership and 
the worth of individuals. This is done 
by defining crimes against humanity 
and by establishing the precedent that 
aggressor nations can be brought to jus- 
tice for crimes against the peace. 
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by ARTHUR FOOTE 


The Fruits of Solitude 


A reminder that private religious disciplines 
need not lead to wory-tower Unitarianism 


In this age of noise, inward stillness has become a rare and precious 


achievement. 


Despite the high adaptability of human beings, it is 


questionable whether man can withstand the speed and tension, the 
confusion and noise under which he is now called upon to live. Man 
has outdistanced himself psychologically no less than morally, as our 
crowded mental hospitals, our prevalent “nervous breakdowns” and 


our restless overactivity amply prove. 


‘Silence and solitude are basic needs 
of man, for we are children of nature, 
designed to live close to earth, with 
rain and sun and growing things, with 
time to think, to mull things over, to 
grow wise with the wisdom of earth. 
The faster our lives whirl, the stronger 
upon us is the centrifugal pull; more 
and more we are swung to the circum- 
ference of life until, in T. S. Eliot’s 
phrase, “we are the hollow men.” 


Then let us labor for an inward stillness, 

An inward stillness and an inward healing, 
That perfect silence where the lips and heart 
Are still, and we no longer entertain 

Our own imperfect thought and vain opinions, 
But God alone speaks in us . 


—LONGFELLOW 


If we are to live at the height of our 
powers, to grow strong in spirit, and 
give the world whatever we have poten- 
tially to give, we must “labor for an 
inward stillness.” We cannot neglect 
those exercises that renew and restore 
—sleep, good food leisurely eaten, 
sufficient play, some regular contact 
with nature. But there are inner dis- 
ciplines involved, if we would replenish 
the too-nearly exhausted reservoirs of 
nervous energy. We need to set aside 
time each day when, alone and quiet, 
we can reach down within ourselves, 
can grapple with things of real signifi- 
cance, and try to see life steadily and 
whole. Men have always needed to go 
apart to restore their inner resources 
through communion with “that by which 
all this world is pervaded.” How much 
more so today! 


Artuur Foote, minister of Unity Church 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, was formerly minister 
of the Unitarian churches of Stockton and 
Sacramento, California. He served as director 
of the Stockton Boys’ Brotherhood Re- 
public and was active in the Consumers’ 
Co-operative. 


Religious liberals rightly measure 
the validity of their faith by its fruit. 
“Faith without works is dead.” There 
is little danger we shall adopt the con- 
templative life for the sake of any mystic 
satisfaction. Rather do we tend to for- 
get that works without faith is impos- 
sible. A tree that bears no apples is 
good only for firewood; but no apples 
ripen unless there is a tree, live and 
strong, with deeply burrowing roots 
and branches lifted toward the life- 
giving sun. 

In order to do we must also be. To 
be effective we must be integrated, 
healthy and whole. Otherwise the 
multitude of outward voices, the bar- 
rage of propaganda, the buffeting of 
sheer noisiness make us active but in- 
effectual, excited but tired. Living in 
the hubbub of the market place—or via 
the radio bringing the hubbub into our 
very homes—we become increasingly 
strangers to ourselves and forget that 


Beneath the stream, shallow and light, of what 
we say we are; 

Beneath the stream, as light, of what we think 
we are, 

There flows, with noiseless current, obscure 
and deep, 

The central stream of what we are indeed. 


—MarttrHew ARNOLD 


There is nothing of the ivory tower in 
this appeal to Unitarians to cultivate the 
practice of daily ‘private worship. 
Headway toward the solution of the 
world’s problems can only be made by 
effective persons, whose thinking is 
clear, whose philosophy of life is well 
thought out, and whose motivation for 
action is constantly renewed. 

To those who will resolve to set aside 
time for quiet meditation, there are a 
few suggestions that can be made to 
guide them on their way. First, it is 
well to recognize how difficult it is to 


get the habit firmly established. The 
insistent assaults of the outer world 
repeatedly break down our good resolu- 
tions. We let our busy schedules crowd 
it out. Geared to expect immediate 
results, we easily grow discouraged. 
Tranquillity of spirit, the conquest of 
our fear-ridden egos, the ordering of our 
powers come slowly and imperceptibly. 
We must resolve, not once but re- 
peatedly, resolve upon resolve, until at 
last we have made this time of quiet as 
habitual as eating, as essential to us as 
sleep. 


A bookshelf for private devotion 


Most people trying to cultivate the 
practice of daily worship find it useful 
to read something brief and inspiring, 
which stimulates their thinking and 
helps to set a tone for the day. We must 
beware the temptation to spend the 
entire time reading to escape the more 
difficult task of thinking. Such reading 
is designed, like the starter in our car, 
to turn the motor over, not take us down 
the street. Many denominations provide 
their members with daily readings, few 
of which we would find satisfying. For 
the past several years we have had our 
Lenten manuals, which many have used 
to advantage. For the most part, how- 
ever, we hhighly individualistic seekers 
after truth prefer to plan our own read- 
ing. With patience we can build slowly 
a shelf of books for devotional reading, 
those volumes ancient and modern that 
nourish our spirits. Appended to this 
article you will find a few of the titles 
such a shelf might contain. ‘Not all of 
these will “speak to us” at any one time. 
What appeals today we may have out- 
grown tomorrow; what we reject today 
as incomprehensible, tomorrow may 
suddenly open to us. Spiritual growth 
is like a ladder. While we are on the 
lower rungs, a description of the view 
from the top may well leave us in- 
credulous. 

Learning to sit quietly is not so easy 
as it sounds. A hundred thoughts come 
clamoring, a perplexing jumble of un- 
finished -business and half-formed plans. 
We discover quickly how undisciplined 
are our minds, how lacking in planning 
our lives. The first few minutes can be 
spent profitably in planning how to live 
the next twenty-four hours to best ad- 
vantage. The planning done, it is 
easier to be mentally quiet. 


Silence: enemy of the ego 


What can we expect to gain, over the 
years, from the habit of daily worship, 
intelligently and conscientiously under- 
taken? Increasingly we shall come to 
know our true selves. Silence, as was 
noted long ago, is the enemy of the ego, 
of pride and selfishness. The man who 
lives only for himself hates nothing so 
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much as being alone. “Silence,” said 
Disraeli, “is the mother of Truth.” At 
least it is the best way to discover the 
truth about oneself. 

Coupled with self-knowledge, we can 
expect to reap growth of character. 
Spiritual growth and the development of 
character come as silently and slowly 
as growth comes to a tree. You cannot 
see the tree grow, but every day it 
reaches toward the sun, and when the 
year is gone there is one slender ring 
of growth added to the tree’s strength. 
Constant effort, practice and repetition 
are fundamental to greatness of charac- 
ter: 

There is a final “fruit of solitude,” 
which we may expect to reap if we are 
patiently persistent. One hesitates to 
speak of this for “in love and in divinity 
what’s most worth telling cannot be 
told.” Call it God or call it Good; call 
it Father or call» it Love; call it divine 
or call it human, name it or leave it 
nameless as you will. If we study to be 
quiet, we shall come at last to sense the 
reality that is our security forever, that 
power upon which we can_ utterly 
depend. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A SHELF OF BOOKS 
FOR DEVOTIONAL READING 
Bible (arranged for ‘easy reading in 
modern format) 
The Soul of the Bible. Edited by Unyssres 
G. B. Pierce. Boston: Beacon Press, 1941. 
‘The Golden Treasury of the Bible. Edited 
by .Mortimer Rows. London: Lindsey 
_. Press, 1934. 
The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 


The Discourses of Epictetus. 


The 


The Imitation of Christ. By Tuomas a Kempis. 


The Practice of the Presence of God. By 
Brorner LAWRENCE. 


Spiritual Letters. By Francois DE FENELON. 

John Woolman’s Journal. 

The Book of Tao (Tao Teh Ching) By 
La’otse. The Wisdom of China and 
India. Translated by Lin Yutanc. New 
York: Random House, 1942. 


The Way of Life according to Laotzu: An 
American Version. By Wirtrr ByYNNeER. 
New York. John Day Pub. Co., 1944. 


The Prophet. By Kantin Grpran. New York: 
A. A. Knopf, 1935. 
Every Day a Prayer: A Modern Manual for 


Personal Devotion. By Marcurrirre H. 
Bro. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Co., 1943. 


Moprern ANTHOLOGIES OF DrvoTIONAL AND 
Eruicat REeapine 


The Message of Man: A Book of Ethical Scrip- 
tures. Compiled by Sranron Corr. Lon- 
don: S. Sonneschein & Co., 1902. 


Inner Light: A Devotional Anthology (two 
vols.) Compiled by Eprra R. Ricuarps. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. 


Great Companions: Readings on the Meaning 
and Conduct of Life from Ancient and 
Modern Sources (two vols.) Compiled by 
Rosert F. Leravens. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1941. 

The Treasure Chest: An Anthology of Contem- 
‘plative Prose. Edited by James Donatp 
Apams. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1946. r 
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by HUGH DEANE 


Toyohiko Kagawa: | 


Japan’s Lost Leader 


America needs to know the record of a Christian — 
who surrendered to militaristic nationalism 


Toyohiko Kagawa, who won a high reputation in America before the 
war as a Japanese Christian reformer and pacifist, now has become one 
of those significant minor issues that throw light on the major problem 


of democratizing Japan. 


Important American religious groups, 
aware of Kagawa’s work in Japan and 
impressed by his prewar lectures in 
this country, today regard him as one 
of the potential leaders of the new 
Japan, and, according to persistent re- 
ports from Tokyo, Kagawa is being 
backed for a prominent political role by 
some officers in ‘Allied headquarters. 

Kagawa received a severe political 
setback in December, however, when he 
was attacked at length and in detail by 
Corporal Barnard Rubin, who wrote the 
“Japan Today” column in the Army 
newspaper, Stars and Stripes. Corporal 
Rubin’s bitter column is said to have 
held up the political campaign allegedly 
planned by Kagawa’s-American military 
managers. Corporal Rubin was imme- 
diately ordered to cease writing on 
political subjects, and some weeks later, 
following a “negative report” on a 
loyalty check, he and another editor of 
Stars and _.Stripes were ordered to 
Okinawa. Stars and Stripes’ staff mem- 
bers protested the transfer as “exile”; 
General MacArthur ordered an investi- 
gation which was later conducted by 
Colonel E. J. Duvan: “Nowhere in my 
study have I found the word loyalty 
even mentioned, let alone adversely as- 
sociated with their names and deeds.” 
The two editors were transferred to 
Yokohama to show that no prejudice 
was involved. This denouement strength- 
ened the belief that Kagawa has friends 
in court. 

Today sufficient evidence exists for 
one to be able to reassess Kagawa’s 


Hucu Deane, a former Far Eastern cor- 
respondent for the “Christian Science Monitor” 
and “Havas,” has just been released from the 
Navy. After working for the O. W. I. for a 
year, he served with the U.S. Naval Intel- 
ligence in Japan. : 


political character. The record shows 
that Kagawa is a renegade from his 
early liberalism, that his Christianity 
is tainted with the most reac- 
tionary concepts of Japanese feudal 
ideology, and that he is altogether unfit 
to participate in the leadership of a 
democratic Japan. Kagawa today is 
just a man who might have been a 
leader. 

Kagawa’s contributions to the co- 
operative and labor movements and to 
Japanese Christianity need not be min- 
imized, but it is pertinent to point out 
that long before the war the reaction- 
ary Japanese government ceased to 
consider him dangerous. In 1931 Miss 
Freda Utley wrote in her book, Lan- 
cashire and the Far East, that Kagawa 
was “now a warm ally of the govern- 
ment.” “He was recently given a post 
under the Tokyo Municipality, and is 
regarded by the authorities as a most 
valuable ally against the rising dis- 
content of the workers . , . and peas- 
ants. “gies 

Nearly a decade ago Mr. John Gun- 
ther could characterize Kagawa, in In- 
side Asia, as a “strong nationalist,” 
a remark that later turned out to be 
an understatement, and Americans who 
knew what was going on in the Far East 
were disappointed by Kagawa’s attitude 
toward the Japanese invasion of China, 
in 1937. His quasi pacifism, his un- 
critical analysis of Japanese intentions 
in China, objectively bolstered the of- 
ficial Japanese position. 

Inevitably Kagawa’s Christianity 
came into conflict with the ultrana- 
tionalism rampant in Japan. The fol- 
lowing is an example of his efforts to 
reconcile the two, an excerpt from a 
sermon delivered in 1940, on the oc- 
casion of the 2,600th year of the Japa- 
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Toyohiko Kagawa 


nese empire. In discussing the “tra- 
ditional Japanese spirit” — which em- 
braces those feudal concepts, includ- 
ing Bushido, so strenuously inculcated 
by the Japanese militarists—Kagawa 
stated: “Of this great spirit Japan can 
be proud. This spirit is not to be con- 
fused with the spirit of Jesus. . . but 
when we build on it the religion of the 
the Cross we have a faith that will en- 
dure.” Kagawa was soon to become 
much more emphatic in his eclectism. 

In August, 1940, after his return from 
America, Kagawa was arrested. Unlike 
thousands of his fellow countrymen, 
however, he was soon released, and 
was never again molested. 


He advocated a co-prosperity sphere 

Kagawa’s quasi pacifism did not pre- 
vent him from giving full support to 
his government after Pearl Harbor. 
His great reputation in America made 
him particularly useful to the Japan- 
ese rulers. An _ internationally-known 
Christian, a man who knew America 
well, a man who was respected by many 
Americans, could tell the Japanese that 
the war was a just and holy war, that 
it was justified on racial grounds. 

Kagawa was sent to the Philippines 
to work “on the Christian problems of 
occupation,” as the Japanese records 
put it. He became adviser to the 
reactionary Great Japan Agrarian 
People’s Association (Dai Nippon No- 
min Kumiai), and soon developed into 
one of the leading propagandists of 


“‘Go-prosperity.” 


Recountéed stories of American atrocities 


In August, 1942, Kagawa gave one 


» ‘ . 
of his most widely broadcast “sermons.” 


Recounting stories of American atro- 
cities, he described American actions 
as a “kind of savagery comparable to 


_ the lowest cannibalism.” He continued: 


“Today I see America as a white grave. 


I cannot believe that the Almighty God 
of all the earth will permit the success 
of their inordinate ambitions for world 
domination which forged the spirit of 
racial superiority, but at the same time 
talks of freedom and liberty, using these 
words while waging this unjust war on 
the Oriental race. Ah, woe to America 
for so degrading the name of Christ 
by this butchery!” 

In his 1942 Christmas message, 
Kagawa attacked “the Christian coun- 
tries for bombing peoples and areas 
where they sent their missionaries to 
preach the Gospel, and slaughtering the 
sons of God whom their missionaries 
baptize.” Kagawa never mentioned 
Japanese bombings. 

Kagawa was convinced, as late as 
1944, that Japan would win. He wrote 
an article entitled “A Prophecy of the 
Downfall of America” in a 1944 issue 
of the Magazine for Christianity. 

Kagawa’s war record can be de- 
fended on the grounds that he acted 
under pressure. This is the familiar 
plea of every Quisling and collaborator. 
The fact remains that Kagawa’s actions 
contrast’ sharply with those of the 
thousands of liberals, Socialists and 
Communists — the holders of “danger- 
ous thoughts”—who were killed or went 
to prison rather than compromise them- 
selves. Over two thousand Christians 
were imprisoned—but Kagawa, Chris- 
tian leader, was not one of them. 

Even more pertinent is the fact that 
Kagawa’s speeches and actions since 
the end of the war indicate clearly the 
chasm between: him and liberalism. 

Unsurprisingly, Kagawa was chosen 
by Prince Higashi-kuni, Premier of the 
first postwar government, as adviser on 
the “moral regeneration” of Japan. In 
this capacity, and also during a stump- 
ing tour of the country, Kagawa worked 
closely with Yoshio Kodama, war prof- 
iteer and former head of the fascist 
Patriotic Mass Party, who is now under 
arrest as a war criminal. 

Kagawa is once again becoming 
active in the co-operative movement and 
in educational work, but, perhaps 
significantly, has declined to run for 
public office. He is now one of the 
leaders of the right wing of the Social 
Democratic Party, which is composed of 
a number of factions now at odds over 
the question of retaining the Emperor 
and over the issue of joining the Com- 
munists in a united front. At the in- 
augural meeting of the party, Kagawa 
made himself conspicuous by giving 
three banzais for the Emperor, thereby 
angering the representatives of the local 
branches who accuse the party execu- 
tive committee of slipping over a reso- 
lution without consulting the member- 
ship. 


A typical expression of Kagawa’s 
current views is his article, “A New 
Basis for Proletarian Parties,” publish- 
ed in the monthly magazine Shinsei, 
November, 1945. In this article Kaga- 
wa argues that a constitutional mon- 
archy would serve as a “center of 
authority” above partisan politics, that 
it would preserve Japan’s “national 
polity.” (Elsewhere Kagawa declares 
that a monarchy is necessary to stave 
off “powerful foreign countries,” by 
which he doubtless means Russia.) 
Whatever may be said about the merits 
of the emperor-system—Kagawa’s ar- 
ticle, in tone and phraseology, resem- 
bles closely the demagogic outpourings 
of the militarist and ultranationalist 
press during recent years. He writes: 
“As an expression of the eternal life 
of a state and also of the preservation 
of a pure social heredity, there exists 
nothing superior to Japan’s Imperial 
Family. . . . The orderly progress that 
Japan has been able to make since the 
Meiji Restoration is due entirely to our 
creative achievements through unity 
under the Imperial House. . . . The mass- 
es are blind... . When the militarists lost 
their faculty to terminate the war and 
their selective judgment, the Imperial 
House alone was in a position to act 
by showing the people precisely where 
to stop. I believe that in all the world 
only the Imperial House of Japan 
possesses this amazing divine [sic] 
power of selection. . . . The sovereign 
in Japan can be regarded as an incar- 
nation of social morality. . . . In this 
supreme morality not oly the cause 
of the Japanese nation is indicated, but 
even the path of all humanity can be 
discerned.” 

Kagawa’s_ thinking is _ obviously 
wedded to the ideology of feudalism 
and ultranationalism, to the concepts 
the Allies are trying to root out of the 
Japanese mind. Clearly Kagawa does 
not belong in the ranks of those lead- 
ing the fight for democracy in Japan. 


Uncompromised leadership needed 


Allied headquarters in Tokyo have 
issued fundamentally sound directives 
to the Japanese Government, but it is no 
secret that their realization is still a 
distant prospect. They will never be 
realized if the leadership of Japan is 
bestowed on former liberals like Kaga- 
wa, men who, now masquerading as 
democrats, long ago fell by the political 
wayside. Democracy will be best 
served if church groups and officials 
give their support only to those Japan- 
ese who survived the period of reaction 
with their integrity uncompromised, and 
to the new leaders now being produced 
by the struggles and conflicts of con- 
temporary Japan. 
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by WALTER RAUTENSTRAUCH 


Who Gets the Patents ? 


Our answer to this question may determine 
the course of our economic history 


THE inventive geniuses who have contributed so much to the building 


of our great industrial empire are found in every walk of life. 


Mechanics, housewives, preachers, lawyers, doctors, school teachers, 
college professors, engineers, chemists, physicists and men and women 


of many other business and professional interests make up the vast 


army of those who have discovered for us the know-how of modern in- 
dustry. But inventing, like some other arts, comes in time to be a 
business involving considerable invested capital and requiring an ex- 


pensive staff of scientific personnel. 


Much of the inventing of the present 
time, particularly that concerned with 
materials and processes, is done in the 
research laboratories of large corpora- 
tions. Inventing is part of big business 
and many of our large industrial cor- 
porations maintain not only large staffs 
of research scientists but also employ 
many patent attorneys. Their duties 
are to secure patents on discoveries 
made in the company’s laboratories, to 
prosecute infringement suits, to acquire 
patents from others and to defend the 
patent positions of their employers by 
every possible means. Patents are 
monopoly grants and a company pos- 
sessing a large portfolio of patents 
enjoys not only a wide market but also 
a powerful instrument for profit making. 

The small businessman cannot afford 
to invest in research laboratories or to 
maintain a staff of scientists. Hence he 
- is limited either to the manufacture, use 
and sale of nonpatent items or to such 
patented items as are available under 
license agreement and for which he must 
pay a royalty. Even-under these cir- 
cumstances, the small manufacturer is in 
constant danger of attack by the large 
corporations. This attack is through 
suits for infringement. 

When the patent office grants a patent, 
it does not guarantee its validity. It 
simply states in effect that as far as it 
has been able to ascertain the applicant 
has produced a new and useful result 
and may prevent others from making, 


Watrer RaurenstraucH is a consulting 
engineer to the manufacturing industries, 
New York City. He is also the author of 
several books in his field, the most recent 
being, “The Design of Manufacturing Enter- 
prise” and “Principles of Modern Industrial 
Organization,” 
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using and selling the matter for which 
letters patent are granted. Even though 
the manufacturer or merchant may 
think he is secure as the owner of a 
patent or as a licensee, any person or 
corporation upon proper showing may 
bring suit against a manufacturer or 
merchant for alleged infringement of 
some patent grant. 


The corporation and the inventor 

The plaintiff alleges that the patent 
office was in error in granting the patent 
and cites many instances in the prior 
art to prove his case, or-he may cite his 
own patents as anticipations. Through 
the device of the infringement suit, many 
corporations have become large and 
powerful by driving their competitors 
out of business, not so much on the 
merits of their claims as by exhausting 
the defendant’s resources in expensive 
defense action, by injunctions that 
destroy the- defendant’s source of in- 
come and by other means. 

The majority of inventions issue from 
experiments performed in the shops and 
laboratories of corporations that require 
their engineers and scientists, as a condi- 
tion to employment, to assign all their 
patents to the corporation. Thus a 
great number of important inventions 
issue from the patent office with an 
assignment clause designating the owner 
of the patent to be a certain corporation. 

There are many people not employed 
by corporations who turn their minds to 
inventing, and some of them secure 
patents, start a business and prosper. 
The majority of these inventions are for 
gadgets. As these businesses prosper, 
they are frequently attacked by the 
large corporations through infringe- 
ment suits. The suits are not usually 


directed against the manufacturer but 
rather against his customers as users and 
sellers of the invented material, product 
or process. Through this procedure the 
business of the small manufacturer is 
frequently ruined and he is forced out 
of business. Some independent inven- 
tors, however, cannot obtain Capital to 
start a business and are under the neces- 
sity of offering their patents to estab- 
lished manufacturers. The bargaining 
position of these inventors is limited, 
with the result that their returns are not 
often in proportion to the worth of the 
patent. 

As a consequence of their great eco- 


nomic strength and through the various’ 


means indicated above, the large cor- 
porations become the owners of the most 
important tools by which they operate 
the national plant. This ownership gives 
the corporations very important and 
dominating economic power. But re- 
search is a constant threat to their power 
since it may at any time undermine the 
value of invested capital. If, for ex- 
ample, it should become possible to 
devise low-cost equipment to control the 
release of atomic energy for the genera- 
tion and distribution of power and light 
at a fraction of the rates now charged, 
the existing plants would become ob- 
solete, and the billions of dollars in- 
vested in them would lose their earning 
power. What would become of the 
gasoline business should some one 
perfect and put on the market a low- 
cost, easily operated automobile, driven 
by an engine using cheap fuel oil? 

Every business based on the manufac- 
ture and distribution of patented prod- 
ucts or on the use of patented devices, 
such as the telephone industry, is con- 
stantly on the alert to protect its invested 
capital by acquiring new inventions 
coming on the market. Many of these 
inventions are acquired for the purpose 
of keeping them off the market and thus 
to remove the hazard of the early ob- 
solescence of equipment worth millions 
of dollars. A Federal commission in- 
vestigating one industry found that it 
had suppressed many inventions it had 
acquired. Some inventions were delayed 
thirty years, others twenty years, others 
fifteen years and ten years. One com- 
pany owning 9,255 patents had never 
put to use over 1,300 inventions because 
“no public necessity” was “indicated.” 
As one investigator states: “In many 
instances a decision not to use is a 
sacrifice of the common good which it 
was the very purpose of the constitu- 
tional grant to secure. Yet from the 


judgment of the corporation, the public*® 


has no appeal.” 

Since research and inventions arising 
from research promise to provide us 
with materials, processes and tools that 
can produce goods and services at ever 
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lower costs, the earning power and 
profits of many manufacturers are in 
constant jeopardy. For this reason 
several hills, particularly those being 
prepared under the sponsorship of 
Senators Kilgore, Magnuson, Fulbright 
and others, are viewed with much con- 
cern by those manufacturers who now 
enjoy vast patent monopolies in several 
fields. The bills seek to provide govern- 
ment funds to support research. The 
Kilgore bill, for example, proposes that 
the patents resulting from wholly 
government-supported research “shall be 
fully dedicated to the public.” The Ful- 
bright bill also proposes the same gen- 
eral. disposition of patents. These bills 
are to be submitted to the next Congress. 
If a bill should be enacted into law pro- 
viding for Federal support of research 
and the dedication of resulting patents 
to public use, there is a good chance 
that some of the limitations to large 
quantity, low-cost production, which 
present patent monopolies now impose, 
will disappear in time. As we look 
forward to the possible benefits of 
modern scientific research, such as are 
proposed by the release and control of 
nuclear energy, it is highly important 
that the results of such research should 
be dedicated to the general welfare and 
should not become the base of monopo- 
listic economic power. 


Tool power is basic 


The proposals for the Federal support 
of scientific research are part of a gen- 
eral pattern of constructive legislation 
which is slowly emerging, and that pat- 
tern takes the form of Public Under- 
writing of the General Welfare. This 
pattern derives logically from the gen- 
eral principles underlying our historic 
industrial development. A few of*these 
principles will suffice to make this clear. 
The capacity of a people to provide 
themselves with goods and services de- 
pends on the rate at which they can 
convert their natural resources into 
goods and services. This rate is de- 
pendent in part on their tool power, that 
is, their machinery for cultivating the 
land, manufacturing goods, generating 
power and developing communication 
and transportation. It is also dependent 
in part on the way in which the tool 
power is owned, organized and operated 
Tool 
power is developed by the process of 
invention. 

“Hence the greater the stimulation of 
invention, the greater the probability of 
a growing tool power to accelerate the 


_ rate of production of goods and services. 


The development and organization of 
tool power for the specific purpose of 
private gain, such as the manufacturing 
of automobiles, the transportation of 


_ goods, the generation and distribution of 
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Under direction of the War Department, the combined efforts of science, industry 
and labor have culminated in the production of the atomic bomb 


power, is accomplished by the process of 
an underwriting by which the public 
participates in the financing of a private 
undertaking. Private underwriting of 
competitive enterprise is necessarily 
limited to the specific objective of 
private enterprise, to create a corporate 
tool power dedicated to earning profits. 

Vast areas of necessary operations of 
the national economy or, as the engineer 
would state it, the national plant, cannot 
be successfully accommodated to the 
objectives of private enterprise. Pri- 
vate contracts to operate the star mail 
routes and proprietary medical schools 
have been discarded. Water works, 
sewage disposal systems, toll roads and 
bridges, and many other divisions of 
the national plant owned and operated 
by private enterprise have had to be 
organized under laws and regulatory 
commissions. Such controls protect the 
public interest against the inherent ten- 
dencies of private enterprise to restrict 
their use to private gain to the disad- 
vantage of the general welfare. The 
development of vast areas, such as the 
Tennessee Valley, could not have been 
handled by private underwriting but 
only by a public underwriting for the 
general welfare. The Missouri Valley 
area and many others are in time des- 
tined to be developed in the same 
manner. 


The development of the atomic bomb 


was made possible by a public under- 


writing of an estimated two billion 
dollars. As science continues to open up 
new possibilities in low-cost production, 
more efficient utilization and conserva- 
tion of our natural resources, more ade- 


quate health service, more) abundant 
food, clothing and low-cost housing, and 
as the public becomes more fully aware 
of these possibilities, the probability of 
these activities being supported by 
public underwriting becomes more and 
more apparent. Accordingly, research 
and the invention of the tools and the 
processes by which the promises of 
science may be fulfilled must also be 
promoted by public underwriting. This 
is contemplated in the proposed legisla- 
tion cited above. 


Thus the very nature of the depend- 
ence of the general welfare on the owner- 
ship, organization and use of the tools 
and processes by which we earn our 
daily bread, is the dynamic that poses 
the question: Who owns the patents? 


The legal life of a patent is seventeen 
years, but its economic life may be much 
shorter. The public underwriting of 
scientific research and the dedication of 
resulting inventions to public use should 
in the course of seventeen years remove 
many of the barriers to freedom of en- 
terprise which have been erected by the 
legal machinery of patent monopolies. 
The large corporations, of course, are 
not giving up their research laboratories 
and their search for patents. Neither 
will they fail to bring great pressure on 
the Congress against the enactment of 
any laws that threaten their economic 
powers. But this is inevitably the kind 
of struggle out of which a democracy is 
born. Our answer to the question “Who 
owns the patents?” will determine the 
course of our economic history and wil! 
influence the rate at which we are travel- 
ing to the goal of economic democracy. 
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by JOHN NICHOLLS BOOTH 


No More Marriage Mills 
Higher clerical standards in premarital guidance 
can materially lower the present divorce rate 


In consternation, meetings are being held across the country by special 
committees of ministers, priests and rabbis to discuss means of coping 
with the appalling increase in our national divorce rate. Various sug- 
gestions have been forthcoming which divide themselves into two 


groups. 


One solution would put more teeth into the current divorce 


laws in order to make such a step more difficult to complete. The other 
answer usually put forward is to “bring these people closer to God” or 
to teach them how to adjust themselves to their married status and to 
each other in terms of responsibilities and understanding. 


The present emergency seems to in- 
dicate that both of these solutions, as 
necessary as they are in a great many 
instances, actually place the cart before 
the horse. We are not facing a marriage 
or a divorce problem, but a premarriage 
problem! Should the bond have been 
permitted in the first place? Should 
the church lend its sacrament to unions 
conceived in haste and forged upon the 
anvil of passion? 

A great many marriages have lasted 
only as long, after the ceremony, as 
the parties gave time and thought to it 
before the service. They were con- 
ceived quickly and broken quickly. Ex- 
perience has indicated that precipitant 
unions have not only a smaller chance 
of succeeding but have less opportunity 
to lay claim upon eternity. 

Upon those who possess the power to 
perform the marriage ceremony lies the 
weight of responsibility. As a doctor 
should feel a sense of guilt when he 
errs too often in his judgment, so a 
clergyman should feel a similar sense 
of guilt when he sees his marriages 
break down. He is not legally obliged 
to perform the ceremony for anyone 
who may come to him; in this fact the 
state has recognized the moral responsi- 
bility of the marriage agent to investi- 
gate each couple thoroughly and to 
refuse to lend the power of his office to 
an unjustifiable union. The real 
sacrilege is practiced by that cleric or 
public servant who regards lightly the 
marriage sacrament. He who would 
join together unsuited couples into a 


Joun Nicuotts Booru, minister of the 
Church of All Souls (Unitarian), Evanston, 
Illinois, is author of the book The Secret of 
Preaching Power. He has also published, 
through the A.U.A. Publications Department, 
Introducing Unitarianism. 
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bond that has been wrongly tied has 
contributed to future heartbreaks, 
broken homes and the ruined lives of 
children. 

Those who are not known personally 
to the clergyman should be interviewed 
thoroughly. The ceremony should be 
refused to those for whom the prospects 
and conditions of a successful union 
appear doubtful: for example, liquor- 
inspired marriages, short-term acquaint- 
ances and the other factors that con- 
tribute to unwise unions. 

Most states insist that each couple be 
healthy in blood before the ceremony; 
the minister should see that the couples 
are healthy in emotional and mental 
matters before he completes the service. 
The human factor enters, of course, and 
an inaccurate judgment may be made 


Tia Juana, Me exico, 8 5 piles from. San Diego, Calif. offers “24-hour service, marriages 
in 5 minutes, diworces in 20 days, rock-bottom prices, no publicity.” 


occasionally. Another clergyman may 
correct it. The majority of broken war- 
time marriages would not have passed 
even a superficially conscientious ex- 
amination by a clergyman working 
under the standards I am suggesting. 
The cleric’s sole wish and source of joy 
ought to be in completing unions that 


- will Jast—the quality, rather than the 


quantity, of marriages is significant. 


My personal, feeling is that justices 
of the peace are to the premarital prob- 
lem what our “Renos” are to the post- 
marital problems. Marriage mills are 
a greater evil than divorce mills. The 
marriage ceremony ought to be taken 
out of the hands of civil authorities and 
“marrying Sams” where it has become 
too often a farce and a “snap.” It 
should be restored to the church where 
time for proper premarital consulta- 
tions can be carried out. 

Enlightened religious leaders are 
coming to recognize that truly incom- 
patible couples, held together in a 
domestic hell, ought to be permitted to 
dissolve their union. To lower the 
percentage occurrence of such tragedies 
the church and the public need to realize 
clearly that more than a mere affirma- 
tion of church vows and obligations 
must be made a prerequisite of the act 
of marriage. Marriages consecrated by 
a growing sense of sincerity, responsi- 
bility and understanding need to be 
performed. Those who are in charge 
of such sacraments ought to be reasona- 
bly sure they are so consecrated. 

Let us probe loose divorce laws. Let 
us work to make those marriages hap- - 
pier that have already taken place. But, 
above all, let us work to permit only 
those marriages to be consummated that 
are based upon the solid foundations 
such a blessed union require. 


by THELMA DALE 


The Paris Conference 


Fight hundred delegates from forty countries set 
up Women’s International Democratic Federation 


AN important step in the direction of securing and maintaining peace 
and democracy in the world was made in Paris on the first of Decem- 
ber, 1945, when 850 delegates, representing eighty-one million organ- 
ized women in forty countries, established the Women’s International 


Democratic Federation. 


The decision to form this federation 
came after a full week of discussion on 
three main problems confronting the 
women of the world: (1) the struggle 
against fascism and for peace and 
democracy; (2) the economic, social, 
legal and political status of women; and 
(3) the problems of childhood and edu- 
cation of children. 

The Union of French Women in June 
of 1945 had called a conference of all 
women’s organizations in France to dis- 
cuss the important problems of recon- 
struction of their war-torn country. A 
realization of the great importance of 
uniting women of the world in the 
basic struggles for freedom motivated 
the French women to call the women of 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria and a number of 
other European countries to discuss 
convening an international conference. 

In September, 1945, the representa- 
tives of some twenty-three countries met 
in Paris to set up the Initiating Commit- 
tee to call the International Women’s 
Congress. There were many difficulties 
encountered in the calling of the con- 
ference, not the least of which was the 
fact that the French women and the 
Initiating Committee did not have the 
names and addresses of women’s organ- 
izations in the United States and in 
many of the countries far removed from 
the Continent. Some American G.I.’s 
in Paris were called upon to give names 
of American women’s organizations. 
Thus, it was in late October that some 
few invitations to the conference were 
received in America. 

Immediately a Temporary Committee 
was set up under the chairmanship of 


Mrs. Eleanor S. Gimbel to facilitate 


Tuetma Dats, Field Secretary of the Na- 
tional Negro Congress, was one of the twelve 
American delegates attending the Paris Con- 
ference. 


securing American delegates to the con- 
ference. The following twelve Ameri- 
can women went to the conference, some 
representing their organizations, others 
representing the Temporary Committee, 
or as interested individuals: Dr. Char- 
lotte Hawkins Brown, President of the 
Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, 
North Carolina; Miss Henrietta Buck- 
master, noted author; Miss Thelma M. 
Dale, Field Secretary of the National 
Negro Congress, and Social Service Em- 
ployees Union, U.O.P.W.A., C.1.0.; Mrs. 
Muriel Draper, Chairman of the Wo- 
men’s Division, National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Women’s Com- 
mittee, Communist Party; Mrs. Fredric 
March, Chairman of the Women’s 
Division, Independent Citizen’s Com- 
mittee of the Arts, Sciences and Profes- 
sions; Mrs. Vivian Carter Mason, The 
National Council of Negro Women; Dr. 
Beryl Parker; Mrs. Gifford Pinchot; 
Mrs. Jeanette Stern Turner, New York 
Chapter, League of Women Shoppers; 
Mrs. Eleanor T. Vaughan, Modern In- 
dustry Magazine; and Dr. Gene Welt- 
fish. 

We were joined in Paris by W.A.C. 
Sergeant Anne Bradford, representing 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Los 
Angeles C.I.0. Council. 

Arriving a day late at the conference, 
due to travel difficulties, the American 
delegation was greeted with open arms 
by the entire conference as well as the 
French and American press representa- 
tives. 

This conference of women, like that 
of the World Youth which met in Lon- 
don the previous month, where Miss 
Betty Green represented American Uni- 
tarian Youth, and the World Trade 
Union Federation which met in the same 
hall, was filled throughout with the 
determination of its delegates to ac- 


Thelma Dale 


complish an organizational means 
through which the masses of the people 
of the world represented in all three 
conferences could be mobilized for 
action on the basic problems confront- 
ing a postwar world. 

A cross section of the Women’s Con- 
ference revealed that there were dele- 
gates representing all walks of life and 
all endeavors: trade unionists, doctors; 
lawyers; schoolteachers; newly elected 
ministers of some of the European gov- 
ernments; mothers and housewives; 
students; organizational leaders. 


They knew fascism at first hand 


There were women like Mme Marie 
Claude Vaillant-Couturier, General Sec- 
retary of the W.I.D.F., recently released 
from German concentration camps; 
Mme Dolores Ibarruri, the leader of the 
underground movement in Spain; Mme 
Popova, thead of the Anti-Fascist 
Women’s Organization in the Soviet 
Union; Mrs. Street, the only woman 
delegate to the San Francisco Confer- 
ence from Australia; Mme Hondu, of 
the India Women’s Congress; and 
scores of other prominent women of the 
world. 

There were times in the discussions, 
particularly on the struggles of women 
against fascism, when one might very 
well have been sitting in on the Nurem- 
burg war trials. 

In the discussions on the problems of 
childhood, it was revealed, among other 
things, that Paris children today are 
three inches shorter than children of the 
same age before the war, and that there 
are whole areas in Czechoslovakia and 
other countries where as high as 100 
per cent of the children under twelve 
years of age have tuberculosis because 
of the lack of proper diet. ~ 

The discussions on the status of 
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women gave prominence to the fact that 
there are still a number of countries in 
the world where women have no funda- 
mental economic, political and legal 
rights. — 

Standing out against this dark back- 
ground, however, were important gains 
already made by women in many coun- 
tries, and the possibility of greater gains 
in the future. For example, the French 
women who were allowed to vote for the 
first time in the recent elections sent 
thirty-seven women to the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

The problems we learned of from the 
women we met—women of countries in 
all levels of economic development—not 
only made us aware of America’s 
responsibilities abroad, but sharpened 
our perception of the hunger and op- 
pression still stalking both Europe and 
America. 


In India, parts of France, Britain and 
other countries, food is a basic need of 
the great majority of the people. 
(France returned to bread rationing 
shortly before we left Paris.) 

Mrs. Pinchot spoke to the conference 
of the need for the establishment of a 
control commission of the United Na- 
tions Organization on the atomic bomb. 
Her remarks, and the speech of a 
British delegate on the same subject, 
evoked a tremendous response from all 
of the delegates. The subject of sharing 
the secrets of the atomic bomb with the 
other big powers of the world, and of 
establishing the kind of controls that 
will share the utilization of scientific 
knowledge in the interest of progress of 
mankind, represented one of the many 
important issues on which the support 
of the American people must be mo- 
bilized. As was clearly brought out in 
the statement of Senora Anna Rosa de 
Martinez Guerro, head of the Anti- 
Fascist Women’s Organization of Argen- 
tina, the United States and her partners 
in the “Big Three” and the “Big Five” 
bear a real responsibility in seeing that 
the last vestiges of Fascism are rooted 
out from the world. 

As a Negro woman, I shall long 
remember this conference because of 
several indelible impressions. 

I felt a real identification with the 
women of France and other once- 
occupied countries, as well as with 
those from India and the other colonial 
countries. My reaction, I am sure, was 
based upon the fact that I have seen and 
experienced in the deep South, in my 
home town, Washington, D. C., our 
nation’s capital, and even in Freeport, 
Long Island, the kind of disregard for 
the rights of human beings that was 
often spoken of at the conference as 
being at the core of fascist domination. 

The warmth of friendship and the 
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FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


THANKSGIVING 


O thou in whom we live and move and 
have our being, who art the hunger of 
our seeking and the upward reach with- 
in our souls, and whom thus to know 
is life and to serve is freedom, we give 
thanks this day for all the generations 
before us of those who through effort 
and pain have wrought so that we might 
be heirs of liberty and truth. 

We give thanks for thy son Moses, 
the lawgiver, and for the mighty pro- 
phets of thy people Israel, through 
whom the principles of righteousness 
and the dream of peace and brotherhood 
among all men as thy children became 
basic in our high scripture and heri- 
tage. 

We give thanks for thy son Gautama 
Buddha, the wise, the compassionate, 
through whom innumerable hosts of thy 
children have found the way of brother- 
hood, the way of reverence, the way of 
seeking and loving thy image in man. 

We give thanks for thy sons Con- 
fucius and Lao-tse, the great and ancient 
sages of thy people, the Chinese, 
through whom the golden rule of reci- 
procity, the way of law, the way of 
reverence for the good, became the 
sacred treasure of unnumbered souls. 

We give thanks for thy son Jesus 
Christ, through whom the perfect law 
of love was made manifest among men. 

We give thanks this day for all thy 
sons and all thy servants, of every age, 


of every race, of every creed, who have. 


labored that justice might triumph, that 
righteousness might prevail, that love 
might become a law of our lives. 


For all the physical goods with which 
we have been so richly endowed we 
hardly dare give thanks, seeing how 
many are in-direst need. Teach us, O 
Lord, the only true thanksgiving of 
sharing. 

In the uncertain peace we have won 
teach us the thanksgiving of endeavor- 
ing, with faith and in high courage, to- 
ward the true and lasting peace of 
brotherhood. 


O teach us now to gather in hu- 
mility, with every people and all thy 
children, around thy throne of justice, 
and in thy way of righteousness and 
love. We offer our thanksgiving and 
our prayer in the name of him who 
said, “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.” Amen. 


Jacos Trapp 


I LIVE IN A WORLD 


Because I believe in a world where 
someone always answers 

A cry in the night, 

Because I believe in a world where doors 

Of praise and pity open and fling out 
light, ; 

A world where neither lives nor words 
are wasted, where 

What I say is what I mean, and news 

Of great and right and. beautiful rings 


in the air— 


Because I live in a world where night 
cries, Come, 

Help, Here, Love me, for Christ’s sake 
say hello, 

And nothing answers, and doors are 
locked, 

Because I live in a time that wastes 
life, wastes, 

Wastes love and time, a world where 
love is racked, 

Because I live in a world that scrapes 

My simple touch, and dreams for me 
looming shapes— 


What else could I do 

When the child cried out in the night, 
but go? 

He needs me near. Here we are. I am 
here. 

How could I not open the door of my 
house wide 

If anyone stood in the street outside? 


I live in a world. 
Joun HoLMEs 


deep understanding that characterized 
the relations between all of the Ameri- 
can delegates made very clear to me 
that there is a growing number of 
people ready and willing to face the 
issue of the extension of democratic 
rights to all people. 

It is with this firm determination to 
play our role in the struggle for democ- 
racy in our own country, and in the 
world, that the American delegates and 


the Temporary Committee for Co-opera- 
tion with the Paris Conference have 
begun efforts to build a Congress of 
American Women, affiliated with the 
W.LD-F. 

We are calling on all women in 
America to join this organization. Our 
first meeting in New York on Inter- 
national Women’s Day, March 8, will 
launch officially the Congress of Ameri- 
can Women. 
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by DANA McLEAN GREELEY 


What Is Wrong with Boston? 


A sermon that offers some bold answers £ 


to a question all America is asking 


ps: 
te 


Ir is a positive and indispensable part of the function of religion to 
apply itself to the life of the community. The Church in the town, or 
the Church in the city, serves only half its purpose, if, while helping 
individuals, it fails to detect and correct what is wrong in the town or 
in the city, and to challenge and to strengthen the best ideals and 
energies of the people, socially speaking. Consequently, let us con- 
sider this morning the condition of Boston and Greater Boston, our 


community. 

There is not a city in America and, 
I was going to say, not a city in the 
world considering its age, that has a 
nobler heritage and a more consistently 
high record of achievement in the 
realms most pertinent’ to real culture 
and civilization than our community. It 
is not necessary here to appeal to that 
heritage or to review that record. 
Boston has been the cradle of liberty, 
the center of immeasurable spiritual en- 
lightenment and influence, and the hub 
of the intellectual universe—has been, 
I said. 

The thesis, however, was authorita- 
tively advanced recently at one of our 
adult education meetings that our com- 
munity still contains as fine private and 
semipublic institutions as can be found 
anywhere in the world, but that poli- 
tically, and in some ways socially, we 
have sunk to the lowest depths that are 
sufferable. Are not those institutions 
remnants of the past, still carefully 
guarded by a few inheritors of their 
fathers’ pride and concern? How long 
will they remain impervious to the 
popular trends? How durable is inher- 
ited pride and concern? Is not our 
political and social level indicative that 
danger is imminent upon every hand? 

I believe that both the morale and 
the moral character of Boston have de- 
teriorated seriously. The two, of course, 
are related to each other. Of the two, 
moral character is the more funda- 
mental, by which we mean idealism and 
integrity, high principles and an un- 
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flagging allegiance to those principles; 
and when moral character goes, morale, 
or high-spiritedness and courage and 
confidence in the future, goes with it. 
When did Boston begin to slump in 
these respects? At about the same time 
that Henry Bellows in New York called 
it the first among moral and spiritual 
communities on all the face of the earth, 
Theodore Parker was detecting its de- 
mise. In the Melodeon, he charged be- 
fore throngs that what the Church was 
to Rome and what the Imperial Court 
was to St. Petersburg, Trade was to 
Boston. He believed that already ideal- 
ism was vanishing, and that the dollar 
was taking its place. In the middle of 
the nineteenth century, Boston reached 
the height of its spiritual prosperity and 
then declined, if Parker was right, in 
the face of increasing business pros- 
perity. It could still be a great city, but 
from the moment that any city or any 
individual puts financial interests before 
ideals, that city’s or individual’s great- 
ness is definitely limited. 


A. moral bankruptcy 


Boston today, and for the moment I 
am now speaking of Boston proper, has 
serious financial problems—we all know 
that. Its tax rate is above those of all 
other major American cities. People 
have felt for years that it was approach- 
ing bankruptcy, and some have recom- 
mended that it go into receivership and 
start again at the beginning—this in 
spite of the prosperity of most of the 
suburban area. But Boston’s troubles, 
as has been intimated already, are not 
basically financial. The whole com- 
munity is still a wealthy community. The 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and the First National Bank 
of Boston each have assets of more than 
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a billion and a half dollars, and there 
are several concerns such as United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation and Jordan 
Marsh Company doing from twenty-five 
to seventy-five million dollars’ worth of 
business annually. The richest univer- 
sity in the land is just up the river. The 
local archdiocese of the Catholic Church 
is reputed to be one of the two or three 
wealthiest in the world. And one of our 
leading undertakers informs me that we 
pay more for our funerals on the aver- 
age than the people of any other city 
from New York to Los Angeles. Bos- 
ton’s troubles are not basically financial, 
we repeat. It is her moral bankruptey 
that is the more serious and the more 
alarming. 

We know that Boston streets and park- 
ing facilities are inadequate. We don’t 
doubt that the city needs a better air- 
port and an extension of ‘its rapid transit 
system, and perhaps a bridge to Long 
Island and a city incinerator. We are 
confident that an improvement of the 
public schools is most urgently required. 
Unquestionably we need a new City Hall. 
But we need even more a new City 
Government. 

We could advantageously discuss Gov- 
ernor Tobin’s lame duck favors as 
Mayor of Boston, involving nearly five 
thousand salary increases and appoint- 
ments at an added cost to the city of 
nearly a million and a half dollars, 700 
per cent more than was the case with 
any of his three predecessors in office. 
Or we could speak of the present city 
administration, and of the Federal in- 
dictment of Mayor Curley, or of the fact 
that if Mr. Curley hadn’t been elected 
mayor, the Wilanskys, chief gambling 
operators of the vicinity, might have 
controlled the city through the mayor’s 
office. Or again we could review the 
latest political outrage, the appoint- 
ment by Mr. Curley of Mr. Moriarty, a 
former inmate of State Prison and the 
Massachusetts Reformatory, and cur- 
rently on parole, as a city constable. 
These things we could discuss, yet we 
must look behind even these facts to the 
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conditions that effect them and the 
people who tolerate them. 

What is wrong with Boston? Let us 
include for our discussion the real city, 
not only the inner city where much can 
be,done, but the larger city, the organic 
. unit, the Metropolitan Area. 

In the first place, then, Boston has 
ceased to be a city. It has’ become a 
community of fifty separate municipali- 
ties, all dependent upon each other, all 
parts of one body, yet refusing to recog- 
nize that dependence and that partner- 
ship. Two-thirds of the two million in- 
habitants of Boston are disfranchised 
because they live in the suburbs, while 
the integrity of the area upon which they 
depend for their livelihood is jeopard- 
ized socially, politically and financially 
by the failure in democracy of the other 
one-third of the inhabitants. The com- 
munity of two million people needs a 
government of its own to relate the fifty 
cities and towns, and to bring order out 
of chaos. The individuals and teams 
that participated recently in the so- 
called Boston Contest relative to plan- 
ning for the future of the city were prac- 
tically unanimous in their insistence that 
there should be for the larger city an 
over-all metropolitan government, han- 
dling metropolitan affairs. 

In the second place, because Boston 
is a community without a government, 
it is also a community without a will 
and without any manifest destiny. Its 
objectives, if it can be said to have any 
at all, are purely quantitative, of the 
grossest character and ill-defined, rather 
than qualitative. Boston is like a ship 
without a charted course, and without 
a captain too, for there is no way in 
which the aims of Roxbury and Charles- 
town and Newton and Melrose and the 
Back Bay can be harmonized and real- 
ized. There is no medium for common 
aspiration and common action, no uni- 
fied thinking and planning that repre- 
sent the people of Greater Boston. 

Thirdly, Boston is a house divided 
against itself.. Two major groups make 
up the community. The first is in the 
majority still, but seems to be losing 
influence rapidly, because of its cynicism 
and defeatism. It is represented in the 
community primarily by its laity and 
as a group it is comparatively apathetic 
toward religion and conspicuously void 
of deep loyalties. From this group in 
the past has come the leadership and 
the forward-looking movements, and the 
distinguished accomplishments of the 
city; indeed from this group there have 
flowed more blessings in education and 
religion and literature and philanthropy 
than from any other group in the land. 
But now it temporizes and panders and 
is a sorry apology for its former self. It 
seems to have lost faith in itself and to 
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be letting the community go by default. 

The other group, though in minor- 
ity, is a very large and well-codrdinated 
minority. It is under the authority of, 
and often represented in the community 
by its priesthood. It is made up of per- 
sons who for the most part are devout, 
and loyal to their church and to their 
fellow-churchmen. It is keen to domi- 
nate the community, though not as well 
educated in democracy, or as well qual- 
ified to govern, on the whole, and it has 
a plan and a manifest destiny of its own, 
so to speak. The first group still repre- 
sents the wealth, except the ecclesiastical 
wealth, of the community, and it is 
dominant almost everywhere except in 
politics—dominant but not dynamic. 
Viewing this group, one might easily get 
the opinion that Boston is a very old 
city, old and enervated, proud of its 
antiquities, but lacking in vision and in 
courage. 

Again, ours is a community with too 
little participation by the citizens in 
governmental and community affairs. 
The New England tradition is of the 
very essence of democracy, acknowledg- 
ing and emphasizing the people’s respon- 
sibility. It was after the Boston mas- 
sacre that the citizens met in character- 
istic fashion in Faneuil Hall. From 
there they sent Samuel Adams to the 
Royal Governor Hutchinson to request 
the withdrawal of the British troops. 
The Governor agreed to withdraw the 
troop that had fired at the people; that 
was not enough, if he could withdraw 
one, he could withdraw them all. “There 
are three thousand people in yonder 
town meeting,” said Samuel Adams, 
“the country is rising, the night is fall- 
ing; we must have our answer.” The 
answer was that the troops would be 
withdrawn. 


The people must awaken 


We need again the three thousand in 
the town meeting who will demand the 
withdrawing not of a few bad politicians 
who are exploiting and pillaging the 
people but of them all, and who will 
make a concerted and a righteous pro- 
test, and an effective one, against the 
vice and the crime of the city. What 
higher career is there in a democracy 
than that of the responsible citizen? 
What more inescapable obligation than 
that of the public servant? Among our 
most favored areas and so-called most 
cultivated families, there is almost no 
interest in civic affairs, except an occa- 
sional selfish and negative interest, and 
there is a tragic dearth of material for 
public office. Our citizens should be 
alert, our children should be trained, to 
the responsibilities of a democracy. The 
people must awake to save the city, 
and not slumber in a comfortable social 
isolationism or, at most, complain in 


the privacy of their own parlors. 
Finally, we must assert, in reply to 
“What is Wrong With Boston?” that its 
conscience has atrophied and its sense 
of right and wrong has become very 
uncertain. Its law enforcement is in 
many respects ineffectual. Its news- 
papers reflect more than they try to 


-correct low standards and erroneous 


public opinion—to wit, most recently 
their accounts of Mr. Curley’s return to 
Boston after his indictment in Wash- 
ington, in which they yielded to the 
acclaiming mood of the mob nather than 
to the sober judgment of the community. 
They give evidence constantly of being 
the easy prey of prejudice and pressure. 
But they are in the market, we must 
remember, most of them, to make a 
profit, and the freedom of the press that 
is guaranteed them by our Constitution- 
al Bill of Rights is very much curtailed 
by the expediency and the business in- 
terests which make other corporations 
as well, and our chambers of commerce, 
nonmoral if not immoral, and which 
leave our Christian pulpits not entirely 
untouched by their considerations. Bos- 
ton’s conscience is atrophied. 


No need for despair 


The colleges and universities, like 
most of the churches, exercise too little 
concern for the moral and intellectual 
health of the community. I had a letter 
recently from a gentleman from out of 
the state, a student of social affairs, who 
in defense of his reference to Boston as 
an “intellectual slum,” charged, be- 
cause I had called attention to its great 
institutions of learning, that those in- 
stitutions have no influence upon, and 
accept no responsibility for, the culture 
of the community. If Boston, however, 
even approximates an intellectual slum, 
it is not because it has not the resources 
for better culture, as for better housing, 
but because the conscience that would 
utilize those resources is gone. 

What is wrong with Boston? It is a 
city without a government, a community 
without a manifest destiny, a house di- 
vided against itself, lacking citizen par- 
ticipation in civic affairs, and with its 
conscience atrophied. 

We would not despair of the city. 
Our criticism of it is naturally because 
we love it, and see its neglected possi- 
bilities. The seeds with the right nour- 
ishment may sprout and bear fruit again. 
The dry bones may take on sinews, and 
flesh, and breathe and live once more. 
It may become a new city as did ancient 
Florence under Savonarola, or a duplica- 
tion of Geneva, but with freedom in the 
air, or a re-creation of its own high- 
minded and high-spirited self. It needs, 
I believe, a revival of its Protestant faith, 
a unification of all its peoples, and a 
rebirth of the true spirit of democracy. 


FOR OUR YOUNGER READERS 


COLD SHAPE 


In these days, when millions of people 
over the seas have so little to eat, I often 
have a special thought of my relatives 
and friends in England sitting down to 
their dull and scanty meals. Perhaps 
one reason for my thinking of them is 
that in past years I have seen such 
delicious things upon their tables. My 
long time in America has, I hope, im- 
proved me in some respects; but it has 
left me with an odd liking for simple 
English food at its best. 

I know that an American woman once 
went to England and came back and said 
that the soup she had been given over 
there tasted as if it had been drained out 
of the umbrella stand, and that she was 
surprised English people could eat their 
own piecrust and then stand up straight 
and walk away. But to me roast beef 
(not too rare, for the rarer the meat, 
the nearer to the savage) ; delicate sole 
(real sole, not some other denizen of 
the deep, battered into shape) ; cottage 
loaves (from which you can cut your 
own firm slices for butter, not the so- 
called bread that is made of sweet white 
paper); clotted cream—Oh memories! 
Of such food are dreams made. 

But there is one form of food in Eng- 
land to which, as a boy, I was not 
attached, and never will be. We often 
had it in my otherwise sweet home and 
at my otherwise happy school. I do not 
know how it was made, but I am sure 
there were no eggs in it, so maybe in 
these hard times they make it still. It 
is a strange food. Generally it has a 
pale and glossy surface. It stands in 
a glass dish, cold and dreary. Often 
it has for its companions some grey and 
swollen gooseberries. In those large 
cookery books with colored illustrations, 
which used to be given hopefully to 
young women, it was called beautifully 
“blancmange”’; but most schoolboys and 
girls called it Cold Shape. This remains 
my name for it. Cold Shape is like a 
pudding without any of the real life of a 
pudding. It is like ice cream—with 
no ice and no cream. In my tender 
childhood and older years I often had 
bitter and vengeful thoughts about the 
unknown person who invented it. 

One Sunday evening in the springtime 
I came home to supper, hungry from a 
_ walk; and there upon the table was an 

unmistakable Cold Shape. Not all the 
flowers in the garden, not all the soft 


light of dusk, not any of the laughter 
of loved ones could make me pleased 
to see that dish. I just glared at it. 
Fancy me, who forgets so much, remem- 
bering this over all the years! But I 
do remember as if it were only yester- 
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“No ice and no cream” 


day. There it stood—faintly gleaming, 
pallid and repellent. I had to sit down 
to it; and then what could I do? If I 
refused it, they would think I was sulk- 
ing, as indeed I sometimes was. If I 
left it on my plate, they would say: 
“Waste not, want not,” as indeed they 
often did. 

I played with various wild possibili- 
ties. Could I take a large helping, and 
then in a quick flashing moment secrete 
it on, not in, my person? Later I might 
be able to throw it away in some 
humanly deserted spot. But no! Cold 
Shape cannot be treated like that. You 
cannot throw it to birds, dogs or wan- 
dering bears. They will not touch it. 
It will lie unspoiled in the bushes for 
months. It is not soluble by rain. Burn- 
ing suns will not melt it. A piece of it 
remains firm and defiant—like the Rock 
of Gibraltar. 

After a few painful moments I de- 
cided, there and then, that there is only 
one thing to be done when you are 
faced by Cold Shape—absolutely only 
one thing. This I did. With a spurt of 
courage and a little laugh at myself, I 
swooped upon it and took it. I swal- 
lowed it all. It was soon over. And, 
gulping some water, I rose from the 
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table for once in my young life feeling 
I was a little giant of fortitude. 

I suppose I remember so small a 
matter partly because everyone of us, 
young and old, are sometimes faced by 
things like my Cold Shape. The lesson 
has to be learned; the difficult demand 
has to be accepted; the hard experience 
must be embraced. It will not dissolve 
in your tears; nor will it melt away in 
any hot resentment. There is nothing 
to be done but to take it. And then one 
may find even in unwelcome things a 
wonderful adventure; and one may say 
even of little things those great words 
of Shakespeare: “If these are then neces- 
sities, then let us meet them like neces- 
sities.” 


BEAUTY 
God has made all things beautiful 


In his good time—so many things 

I cannot count them all. The clouds, 

The feathers in a pigeon’s wings, 

The clear blue sea, the green-fringed 
ferns, 

The look of sunlight on the hills, 

Red roses by the garden wall, 

Daisies and daffodils. 


Pink shells and little polished stones, 
The silver moon that sails the sky, 
The star beyond my window-sill, 
The colors of a butterfly. 

The dark, black-velvet night, the way 
The yellow sun goes down the west, 
The song a happy robin sings 
Beside its little nest. 


I could not ever count them all— 

The shining of our fireplace, 

The shadows leaning on the wall, 

The baby’s eyes, my mother’s face, 

The way the wind goes through the 
leaves 

All light and stepping like a rhyme— 

Such lovely, lovely things God made 

For us in his good time. 


Nancy Byrp TURNER 


GOD’S LOVE 


We do not see the wind, 
We only hear it sigh; 

It makes the grasses bend 
Whenever it goes by. 


We do not have to see 

To know the. wind is here; 

We do not have to see 

To know God’s love is near. 
ELizABETH CUSHING TAYLOR 


Printed by permission of the 
Beacon Press. 
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SERVICE 


AT HOME AND ABROAD 


We Can Starve loo 


The Director of the U.S.C. explains why 


democracy is failing in Europe today 


“You can’t hold another fellow down 
in the ditch unless you stay down there 
with him,” said Booker T. Washington, 
former principal of Tuskegee Institute 
‘and one of the great educators in 
American history. These words, by one 
who had lived in the ditch, and had 
witnessed the efforts of others to hold 
him there, come back to mind just now 
as we contemplate the black, bottom- 
less morass into which Europe and 
other parts of the world seem to be 
sinking. 

When our neighbor staryes 

That is why I ventured to make a 
rather startling reply to a friend who 
asked me, upon my return from nine 
months in all parts of Europe, “What 
will happen if Europe starves?” “We'll 
starve too,” said I. That answer con- 
tains some exaggeration, but nonethe- 
less an alarming proportion of truth. 
If we, having food, permit vast areas 
of the world to sink into starvation, 
the time will come when by economic 
dislocation, by the revolt of despair, 
by the fresh outbreak of war, we our- 
selves will suffer, we ourselves will go 
hungry. we ourselves will die. When 
our neighbor starves, starvation moves 
one step nearer to us, 

Democracy must be positive 

Nazism and fascism have been tried 
in Europe and failed. No one ques- 
tions that in Europe, not even the Nazis 
and Fascists themselves, though they 
may differ as to the reasons for the 
failure. What, sometimes, we do not 
realize, however, is that democracy is 
also on trial in Europe, and up to the 
moment has likewise failed. Victory 
in battle does not demonstrate the 
merits of democracy; neither does the 
strength of an occupying army; neither 
does the execution of those responsible 
for the ‘holocaust; neither does our 
success in preventing the return of 
former enemies to power. Democracy 
will fail in Europe unless it can show 
in a positive, not a negative way that 
it is a better system of government, that 
it does more for the common man, whom 
it venerates, than the system of govern- 
ment it supplants. 

Democracy is failing in Europe for 
two reasons. First, it is failing because 
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them. 


people are cold, hungry, weak and sick. 
Even before I went to Europe Professor 
Ancel Keys, of the University of Min- 
nesota, had demonstrated in his star- 
vation experiment with conscientious 
objectors that you can’t inject idealism 
into such people. It is nonsense to try 
to teach people to ‘believe in the four 
freedoms while they starve to death. 
Today we are not making democrats in 
Europe. We are making corpses out of 
many people and out of the rest we 
are making disbelievers in democracy. 

You will remember that we promised 
these people the millenium if they 
would help us_ overthrow their evil 
masters. Blow up the bridges, we said, 
destroy the roads, sabotage the whole 
transportation system, burn up the food 
supplies, help us defeat the armies of 


occupation, and we will come the more 


quickly to bring you victory, liberty 
and plenty. We said this by millions 
of fliers dropped behind the lines. We 
said it in thousands of broadcasts. Many 
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VETERANS LAUD JU. S. C. 


In February an issue of the 
Record, published at Antioch Col- 
lege, carried a long article on relief 
problems in Europe, in which two 
returned veterans, Carl Nordstrom 
and Harvey Stephenson, gave their 
eyewitness accounts at length. We 
quote from the article: 

“While in France, Harvey became 
acquainted with several members of 
the ‘Spanish Republican’ group 
which is exiled from Spain. 

“ "They are in an impossible 
situation,’ he said. ‘Most of them 
have not seen their families in ten 
years. They are stranded in France, 
but the French Government is in 
no position to help them. The only 
group that is doing anything for 
them at present is the Unitarian 
Service Committee. These people 
not only need food, medical sup- 
plies and clothing desperately, but 
also deserve all these things and 
the support that we can give 
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of them helped us, and now they are 
finding that their fate is worse than 
before. Democracy has not yet demon- 
strated its efficiency, its kindliness, its 
wisdom, its superiority. 

Professor Keys starved people to the 
point of acute danger on 1600 and 1700 
calories a day. Whole countries in 
Europe are averaging 1500 calories a 
day and now it looks as if it would be 
1000 calories or less a day in many 
places. Do you think people can live 
on 1000 calories a day? I suggest that 
any doubting reader try it for a week. 
We are not proving the worth of the 
democratic processes in Europe. Peo- 
ple who welcomed us as saviors are 


now feeling despondent, disillusioned, 


hopeless, desperate. They see America 
discontinuing its rationing, resuming its 
careless ways, stuffing itself to repletion, 
while the friends it promised to rescue 
are now permitted to starve. At short 
range they see that their idol has feet 
of clay. 


Harder on anti-Fascists 

Democracy is failing in Europe for 
another reason also. It is failing be- 
cause anti-Fascists are still finding that 
life is harder for them than for the 
Fascists. Thousands of these people 
have now been released from prison 
and concentration camps, where many 
of. them have been incarcerated for 
more than ten years. Thousands are 
returning from underground activities 
in other countries. Many of them 
fought against the Wehrmacht in other 
armies and now they return to their 
homelands, and find frequently that the 
lesser Nazis are still firmly entrenched 
in their homes, in their wealth, in their 
privileges. They are weak from hunger 
and torture, without clothing, fuel, 
adequate food and shelter. They are 
forgotten, neglected. If they protest, 
they are considered a nuisance, stirring 
up trouble, and some of them are sent 
out of the zone to which they have 
returned because of these protests. A 
democracy that fails to recognize its 
own ‘friends has certainly failed as a 
democracy. 

It is very incumbent upon the United 
Nations to bring to Europe, both friend- 
ly and hostile Europe, the aid it needs 
to retain the loyalty of their friends, to 
convert the others from their hostility. 
This is why the relief agencies, great and 
small, have so much to do. This is why 
the Unitarian Service Committee is at- 
tempting to do its best particularly 
for the anti-Nazis who fought Hitler 
and his kind long before we did. 

We must make people love democ- 
racy, not hate it. We can make them — 
love democracy today as the democra- 
cies serve their terrible need and serve 
it sacrificially. Cuartes R. Joy 
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SHE has known terror, but she is 
unafraid. She has been imprisoned 
and tortured by the Gestapo, hunted 
like a wild animal from country to 
country, but her spirit has never been 
daunted. She has seen her mother 
punished for her sake, she has seen 
her brother disappear into the oblivion 
of liquidation, she has seen her husband 
escape execution by a last-minute 
miracle, but she has not permitted her 
soul to become embittered. She fought 
the Nazis in Germany. She worked in 
the underground in France. She did 
heroic work clandestinely for the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee in Paris four 
months before the city was liberated. 
In a moment of intense anxiety, when 
her husband had been captured and 
wounded by the Gestapo, she risked 
her own life to save the papers of the 
Committee and $30,000 of the Com- 
mittee’s money. 

She has lived with hunger and cold, 
danger and poverty, yet she has never 
lifted the white flag of moral surrender. 
She knows what a bare supboard and 
an empty coalbin means. She has: seen 
the water pipes freeze and burst, and 
the icicles hang from her ceilings, and 
the forks and knives freeze to her 
plates; she has left a clammy bed in 
the morning to find ice in it at night, 
she has known chilblains that fester 
and burst, and make every movement 
of feet and hands a ceaseless agony, but 
her valiant spirit has warmed her body 
in unheated office and unheated home. 


“The task comes first 


She is an intense, vital, vibrant per- 
son, who radiates energy, and com- 
municates it to those around her. What- 
ever she does is done with all her might 
and all her heart and all her under- 
standing. She attacks her work with 
_a directness and a vigor, and an all- 
out quality that amaze those around 
her. She knows what she wants to do, 


by CHARLES R. JOY 


She Has Known Terror 


Dr. Joy pays tribute to the valiant 


leadership of Herta Tempi in Paris 


and does it quickly with a deft and 
sure hand. Nothing exists for her ex- 
cept the task of the moment, to which 
she gives herself without reserve until 
the next responsibility confronts her. 
She works wonders unaided. She loves 
her job, and so is late for her meals. 
She loves her meals, and so lingers over 
them. She loves her friends, and so 
cultivates them. Her schedule’ of ap- 
pointments is apt to be always a step 
behind. She is a lover of life, outdoors, 
and indoors, at work and at play. 


The administrative genius 


She has a clear, logical, penetrating 
mind. She perceives quickly the true 
inwardness of any problem, and eluci- 
dates it with equal ease in French, or 
German, or English. She has extra- 
ordinary administrative gifts, and had 
posts of great responsibility before she 
entered the service of our Committee. 
She is quick to detect weaknesses in 
her staff and quick to correct them. 
She is sometimes severe with her sub- 
ordinates, but they worship her in spite 
of it. They work late as she does, and 
weep sometimes when she compels them 
to go home. When she wounds by over- 
hasty judgments, she is quick to make 
amends with ample and _ affectionate 
apologies. 

She has an incredibly wide acquain- 
tance in circles high and low. Of the 
ten thousand children she placed in 
foster homes for the Swiss Red Cross 
she remembers almost all. She calls 
United States ambassadors by their first 
names, she has easy access to high 
officials in the French and_ British 
governments; at her bidding they, too, 
serve our Committee. Yet she walks 
with equal friendliness and understand- 
ing among the humblest of our refu- 
gees, and from all parts of the world 
they send her messages of loving gra- 
titude. 

She has certain definite masculine 
traits—the ability to deal firmly and 
competently with harsh realities, with 
critical and dangerous circumstances, 
with intricate and baffling problems, yet 
she is essentially and charmingly fem- 


inine, and sometimes craves a security 
that she has never since her earliest 
childhood known. She is the strong 
oak on which the weak lean; she could 
be the vine that clings lovingly to it. 

She dresses well, but cares little for 
dress. She loves beautiful things, but 
possesses few adornments. She would 
grace a lovely home, yet her house is 
devoid of almost all the comforts and 
conveniences to which we are accustom- 
ed. She makes it beautiful, instead, 
with laughter and wit and music, with 
hospitality and good cheer. She is 
generous to a fault, and when recently 
she was sent by the French army on a 
special mission to Berlin, she came back 
almost naked in the depth of the winter 
because she had given most of her 
clothing away. She cares nothing for 
money, and has no hoarding instinct. 
What she has, in food, or clothes, or 
cash, she shares, and takes no thought 
for the morrow. . 

Who is this director of ‘ours? She 
is German by birth, French by marriage, 
American by association and vocation, 
and internationalist by abiding con- 
viction. She has no trace of anti-Sem- 
itism or any other of the stupid prej- 
udices that disgrace the human family. 
Probably her best friend has been a 
Chinese diplomat, but she moves among 
all kinds and conditions of men clear- 
eyed, openhearted, openhanded. 


A debt never paid 
What does she look like? She is 


of medium height and erect carriage. 
Her brown hair, combed high on her 
head and back from her ears, falls 
loosely over her shoulders. There is a 
warm light in her dark eyes, and a quick 
smile that wins affection. Her short, 
brisk, purposeful step reveals the dy- 

namic character of her personality. 
Who is this director for France, who 
euides our far-flung enterprises, hos- 
pitals, clinics, homes, refugee services, 
with such consummate skill? Her name 
is Herta Tempi. Her friends call her 
Jo. To her the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee owes a debt which it has never 
recognized, and which it can never pay. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW. 


Pictures and Scholarship 


A Picture History of Russia. Edited by 
Joun Stuart Martin. New York: 
Crown Publishers. $3.75. 

Two warnings to those who would 
read and use this new and attractively 
created history of Russia: First, though 
the volume contains a great wealth of 
photographs, prints, facsimiles, repro- 
ductions, chronological tables and maps, 
it is not “just another picture book.” 
Scholars of the caliber of Professor 
Ernest J. Simmons, Professor Frederick 
Schuman, Sir Bernard Pares and Vladi- 
mir D. Kazakevich have assisted in the 
production of the book. The text is 
thorough, detailed and accurate far 
beyond the scope and quality of many 
popular and a few scholarly histories 
of Russia. 

Secondly, let the reader be warned to 
resist the temptation of skipping through 
the pages, just glancing at the pictures 
without reading the brief paragraph 
captions. To look merely at a picture 
of a group of roughly-clad men sitting 
in a barren yard and not discover in 
the caption that “the gentlemen in the 
bottom picture are part of the congress 
of the Oryot Republic” is to miss a vital 
part of the volume’s message. The cap- 
tions are an integral part of the total 
text. 

Mr. Martin, a former managing editor 
of Time, mixes good journalistic report- 
ing with scholarship and a modern 
pedagogical technique to cover in 375 
pages the thousand years of Russian his- 
tory from Rurik of Novgorod in 862 
A.D. through Stalin of Moscow in 1945. 
The technique of writing a page or two 
of compact text to cover a period of 
history followed by pages of illustra- 
tions and explanatory captions is excel- 
lent. It tends to “fix” in the mind’s 
eye images of Russian peoples, wars, 
tsars, commissars, peasants and princes, 
forests, art and music, Cossacks, Ukrain- 
ians, Whites and Reds without the 
drudgery of memorization, and with 
continuity and meaning. 

Highlights of the book are many. The 
chapter on the birth of Red Russia 
should be read and reread by those who 
would understand and appreciate the 
tremendous odds under which the 
U.S. S. R. was born. The pictorialized 
lessons of the cultural and spiritual 
fruits of the last two decades of Russian 
creativity should straighten the warps 
of those whose minds still picture social- 
ist materialism as raw barbarism. 

A Picture History of Russia is an up- 
to-date history of a country whose des- 
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tiny is linked with ours in the search for 
and establishment of a just, enduring 
and fruitful peace. It is a book that 
young and old will find appealing, 
attractive and informative. 


G. Ricwarp Kucu 


Rewarding 
What Is Christian Civilization? * By 


Joun Barttrw. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 


Often the ideas of John Baillie do not 
accord with those of a Unitarian, but 
his books are always rewarding. This 
little volume of three lectures is no ex- 
ception. It is packed with cogent 
thought, and one finishes it with a sa- 
tisfying sense of stimulation. He sets 
out to probe the meaning of the words 
“Christian civilization,” used by Wins- 
ton Churchill when he said in June, 
1940, “The Battle of Britain is about to 
begin. Upon this battle depends the 
survival of Christian civilization.” 

Professor Baillie begins with a 
scholarly reminder of the relationship 
of Christianity and civilization in his- 
tory, and going on with a careful out- 
line of the Christian attitude toward 
contemporary life, he concludes by cast- 
ing a look of qualified hopefulness into 
the future. It is probably not unnatural 
that this Scotsman sees in historic Cal- 
vinism “a completer integration of 
Christianity with civilization than any- 
thing Europe had yet seen.” It was no 
accident that movements toward social 
reform should have appeared in nations 
strongly influenced by Calvinism; nor 
that those nations should have proved 
themselves the most resolute of Western 
peoples. 

As to the future, he doubts whether 
the Christian’ conscience of the West 


“No Madam, Rev. Jones didn’t announce 
Bingo at the Alliance Fair. He said Bing 
Crosby wasn’t going our way.” 


can long survive being cut off asit-has 
been “‘from its original setting of belief 
and its original nourishment of wor- 
ship.” He sees hope, however, in symp- 
toms of what the calls “a metaphysical 
hunger,” after too long a diet on thé 
ideal. Here his divergence from our 
usual Unitarianism is apparent for he 


‘insists that “we must trust for our ulti- 


mate salvation not to the measure of our 


‘ 


own goodness but to the unmeasured - 


divine forgiveness of our sin.” Even a 
Unitarian, however, will not disagree 
with his conclusion that the tone of a 
genuinely Christian civilization will be 
set by belief in God “and all that is 
consequent upon it of human liberty and 
brotherhood, and the preservation of the 
fundamental ideas of truth, goodness 
and beauty.” 

This little book will richly reward the 
thoughtful reader. 

PALFREY PERKINS 


Theologians at work 


The Christian Answer. By Pavt J. 
TILLICH, THEODORE M. GREENE, GEORGE 
F. THomas, Epwin E. AuBREY, JOHN 
Knox. With an introduction by HENRY 
P. Van Dusen. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


Based on the corporate thought of a 
group of theologians, this book in five 
essays attempts to show the role of 
Christianity in solving the world’s prob- 
lems. A well-organized discussion, it 
proceeds from an analysis of the present 
situation, through an exposition of so- 
called current secular tendencies (in- 
cluding naturalism and humanism), to 
an affirmation of Christian principles in 
relation to social as well as individual 
life. Dr. Tillich outlines the fall of 
nineteenth-century bourgeoisie into the 
clutches of “technical reason,” poses the 
apparent dichotomy between mechan- 
ization and humanization, and suggests 
that between laissez-faire individualism 
and totalitarian absolutism some sort 
of planned economy must be achieved. 

We recognize clear thinking in this 
exposé of the world juncture. But what 
solution has this book to offer, what 
specific means does it advance for reach- 
ing universal security and freedom? 
Implied in’ the title is the promise of 
a conclusive answer. Yet I, for one, am 
scarcely convinced. 

Tending toward Neo-Orthodoxy, 
though repudiating it by name in two 
instances, the writers emphasize man’s 
submission to God and need for watch- 
fulness against the original sin of 
egoism. They by-pass certain vital 
issues of the day: no mention of the 


papacy’s political policy and only a 


vague reference to imperialism are 


made; there is a tendency to discredit 
Communism as a poor substitute for 
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Christianity. The most concrete action 
proposed is the following: “Christian- 
ity must support plans for economic 
reorganization . . . even if such plans 
imply a revolutionary transformation of 
the present social structure and the 
liquidation of large vested interests.” 
Evatyn P. GIL 


Advice 


The Way, the Truth, and the Life. By 
Gienn CxiarK. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $1.50. 


The author has written a stimulating 
book—if you can stick with it—but for 
the liberal mind it raises as many ques- 
tions as it offers answers. In it one will 
find common-sense advice and much 
spiritual wisdom, but this is given 
against a background of supernatural- 
ism, miracles and sentimentalism. Mr. 
Clark has an agile mind that produces 
many interesting and fruitful interpre- 
tations and combinations of scripture, 
faith and prayer. Yet that same roving, 
imaginative mind frequently gets off the 
earth—offering the reader fanciful, even 
weird ideas, for example: “The blood 
shed by Jesus on Calvary may even now 
in the form of powdered dust, still re- 
main upon this earth, and we, if we 
vibrate into it properly, might know 
what Jesus thinks and wishes for us 
today.” CarL BIHLDORFF 


Stern warning 


Readers are urged to follow this 
review with a reading of Mr. Arthur 
Gaeth’s article, “Justice at Nuremberg,” 
on page 155. 


The Case Against the Nazi War Crim- 
inals. By Ropert H. Jackson. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. $2.00 


“That four great nations flushed with 
victory and stung with injury stay the 
hand of vengeance and voluntarily sub- 
mit their captive enemies to the judg- 
ment of the law is one of the most sig- 
nificant tributes that power ever has 
paid to reason.” 


So reads the first paragraph of the 
Hon. Robert H. Jackson’s opening state- 
ment for the United States in the Palace 
of Justice, Nuremberg, Germany, No- 
vember 21, 1945. 


This book is not only a document of 
past crimes; it is a stern warning of 
terror and death awaiting this genera- 
tion if it fails to complete the task of 
defeating fascism in the world. 


Often one is told Americans do not 
know the meaning of the word “fas- 
cism,” that it is vague and meaningless 
and not to be found in our vocabulary. 
_Mr. Justice Jackson in several thousand 
‘words gives his fellow Americans full 


and unequivocal definition. There is 
no excuse now to say, “I didn’t know.” 
Justice Jackson writes: “What 
makes this inquest significant is that 
these prisoners represent sinister influ- 
ences that will lurk in the world long 
after their bodies have returned to dust. 
They are living symbols of racial 
hatreds, of terrorism and violence, and 
of the arrogance and cruelty of power. 
. They have so identified themselves 
with the philosophies they conceived 
and with the forces they directed that 
any tenderness to them is a victory and 
an encouragement to all the evils which 
are attached to their names.  Civiliza- 
tion can afford no compromise with the 
social forces which would gain renewed 
strength if we deal ambiguously or inde- 
cisively with the men in whom those 
forces now precariously survive.” 


Here is a book we earnestly hope 
every Unitarian in the world will read, 
digest and set upon his shelf for frequent 
reference. This reviewer for one would 
sleep better if he thought the ‘states- 
men of all nations read this book line 


by line once a month. Deke de 
A useful job 
The Truth about Unions. By LEo 


HuBERMAN. New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock. $1.00 


The Truth about Unions is a highly 
creditable attempt to answer the twin 
questions: “Are labor unions as bad 
as their enemies paint them?” “Are 
they as good as their friends claim?” 
When the unions are studied apart from 
the extravagances put forth in moments 
of tension, the fundamental contribution 
of democratic labor organization as 
protector and promoter of our way of 
life is more clearly seen. 


Mr. Huberman reviews for us the 
progress in labor relations which has 
been made and*demonstrates the im- 
portance of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act in reducing conflict between 
management and labor and in dimin- 
ishing the violence of remaining con- 
flicts. He points out that the act, known 
as the Wagner Act, gave to the workers 
the right to organize and to bargain 
collectively. He tells us that “the Act 
curbs the employer’s powers only if 
his purpose is to interfere with the 
worker’s right to organize and bargain 
collectively.” 

The main strength of the union arises 
from its own proper structure and 
procedures. The structure is a com- 
plicated one necessarily, and the il- 
lustrations offered in the book are very 
helpful toward better understanding of 


the relationship of the worker to his | 


local union, of local unions to the 


NICODEMUS. 


BY DOROTHY WALWORTH * ™? 
aj 


his is a book pervided 
by the deep restlessness of 
coming peace and the ef- 
fect on the men and wom- | 
en who must find within 
a balance which will re- 


place the engrossing agony 
of death and victory. 


At all bookstores. $2.50 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO, 


national union and to the city and 
state labor councils, and of each of 
these to the A. F. of L. or to the C. I. O. 

To the average reader Mr. Huber- 
man’s discussion of existing evils within 
the labor movement—and their causes 
and cures—will prove interesting. He 
makes no effort to condone “feather- 
bedding,” racketeering and jurisdiction- 
al disputes where they occur, but he 
does note that such things are not to be 
found within unions alone, and that 
too frequently it has been found profit- 
able to employers as well as to the 
few malpracticing labor leaders that 
such things should be. 

The mechanics of collective bargain- 
ing and the more or less standard 
provisions of the resulting contract 
ought to be more widely understood and 
here Mr. Huberman makes a real contri- 
bution. In the preamble of the contract 
there is to be found usually a pledge 
by the union that there will be no strike 
for the life of the contract, and from 
management a pledge that there will 
be no lockout. (Present strikes are 
concerned chiefly with issues arising 
in the negotiating of new contracts 
after previous ones have expired.) The 
faithful keeping of these. no-strike 
pledges are considered genérally un- 
newsworthy; the exceptions: have re- 
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ceived more attention. Figures publish- 
ed by the U. S. Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics cited by 
Mr. Huberman show that from Decem- 
ber, 1941, through June, 1944, the 
per cent of scheduled work hours lost 
through strikes was only .01 with the 
per cent of scheduled time worked being 
99.99. The keeping of the pledge 
would seem to be purer than Ivory 
Soap! 

Through all the discussion the author 
makes clear enough that the primary 
issue in which the public as well as the 
workingman has an interest is the con- 
tinued recognition of the right of labor 
to organize and to bargain, and the 
need for this right to be preserved if 
our way of life is to be preserved. 

Epwarp H. REDMAN 


Refresher course 
While You Were Gone: A Report on 
Wartime Life in the United States. 
Edited by Jack Goopman. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, Inc. $3.50. 

This symposium by twenty-six well- 
known experts on various phases of 


civilian behavior in wartime was de- 


signed to help the returned serviceman 
to “catch up” in a sort of capsule 
refresher course on life at home. But 
it will unquestionably be more widely 
read by the stay-at-homes, for there is 
no pastime more popular than reading 
about and recalling one’s own past. 

You will have the most fun reading 
“What We Talked About” by Paul 
Gallico and “What the Animals Were 
Up To” by James Thurber. You will 
find a competent job of social analysis 
in Margaret Mead’s “The Women in the 
War.” You will be considerably in- 
trigued by Milton Caniff’s chapter on 
“The Comics.” It may well be that the 
most exciting chapter, in content, is 
Gerald Wendt’s “What Happened in 
Science.” 

You may or may not be startled to 
learn on reading Senator Ball’s account 
of “How We Planned for the Post-War 
World.” that we didn’t do very well in 
that field. 

Finally, we must all keep this book 
for reference next fall; it ends up with 
the voting records (on sixteen important 
issues) of all members of Congress. 

FRANCES PUTNAM 


Allies 


Phases of Ethical Faith. By W. Enw1n 
Coruier. New York: American Ethical 
Union. 25c. 


This is the fourth in a series of book- 
lets on ethical religion, a religion based 
on ethics and morals and primarily in- 
terpreted through a naturalistic phi- 
losophy. Many Unitarians will find 
much in common with Mr. Collier’s 
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faith, One wonders why there is not 


a much closer relationship between the 


two groups. 

Particularly of interest is the fine 
appreciation and understanding of 
Emerson’s mysticism. To this reviewer 
it appears that Felix Adler and the 
ethical culturists show a better grasp of 
this phase of Emerson’s teachings than 
most of his Unitarian spiritual descend- 
ants, 

Running through this whole treatise 
one finds implicit and often expressed a 
deep and abiding faith in individual 
worth, in the dignity of man and in the 
transforming power of frustration. It 
would have been beneficial had the latter 
been more explicitly developed. 

Mr. Collier’s chapter on the golden 
rule is provocative. After discussing 
the various forms of the rule and their 
limitations he offers Adler’s golden rule 
of ethical action—“So act as to elicit 
the best in others and you will thereby 
draw out the best that is in yourself.” 

Immanent theists and humanists alike 
will be interested in some of the service 
materials presented for weddings, dedi- 
cations and funerals. 

RANDALL S. HILTON 


Good writing 


Freedom under Planning. By Bar- 
BARA Wootton. Chapel Hill, N. C.: The 
University of North Carolina Press. 
$2.00. . 

Perhaps because of the popularity of 
The Road to Serfdom among those 
planning plans to oppose  plan- 
ning, Miss Barbara Wootton mar- 
shals an entire debating team, includes 
several schools of logic and says some 
very precise, sincere and convincing 
things on this social therapeutic. She 
writes for the average reader even 
though she contrives many parenthet- 
ical asides. She presents her own al- 
ternatives and then, while thinking on 
paper, attacks them from all sides in 
self-analysis. Under her hand language 
fulfills its function in this small book. 
From general agreement as~ to the 
desirability of democracy, “the justi- 
fication of planning, in terms of free- 
dom, must be that by conscious collec- 
tive decision of economic priorities our 
frustrations are diminished and our 
freedoms enlarged.” 

Miss Wootton’s last chapter is the 
crux of the entire problem. “Who is 
to Plan the Planners?” Out of the 
interlocking, complicated elements of 
maleducation and experience we are 
to select wise planners “who care for 
the freedom of others, and in whom 
this love of liberty is not subsequently 
stifled by the habit of authority.” Her 
wit calls the political ignorance and 


inertia of the constituency an “ex- 


pression of a sort of horse sense.” 
Peacetime objectives are discussed in 
the light of planning which might 
work even though it hasn’t been often 
tried. Mr. Hayek’s negative proposition 
is answered through constructive, af- 
firmative approaches. Certain econom- 
ic and psychological conflicts and 
limitations in a workaday world are 


‘admitted; but, with a long-range view 


of releasing nationals and internationals 
from frustration, Miss Wootton markets 
her idea through a hierarchy system 
of “degrees of planning” and degrees 
of freedom, imagination, rationality 
and willingness. She advocates world 
government for world purposes. This 
includes rationing of natural resources. 
The reader is carried swiftly through 
exciting analogies and metaphors con- 
cerning cultural and civil freedoms 
and education. The right to choice of 
employment; to spend or save fairly 
determined wages, without subjugation 
—these and many other subjects make 
a readable and challenging sequence. 
Guapys E. C. Houx 


At the Outer Gate 


The Temple. By W. E. OrcHaRD with 
an introduction by H. St. GEorRcE 
Tucker. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co., Inc. $1.00 


These prayers have a curious history 
and hold a curious position in the 
author’s mind. Composed long before 
he left the Congregational Church to 
become a Roman Catholic priest, they 
were used for Sunday evening congre- 
gations made up, according to the book’s 
foreword, “very largely of those who 
had either lost faith in orthodox Chris- 
tianity or were beginning to enquire 
their way into religion.” The author 
tried to put himself into the frame of 
mind of these people and speak for them. 
The prayers, ‘at the beginning of the 
book especially, reflect the hesitation, 
questioning and longing of those who 
are in transition from faith to faith. The 
worshiper stands at the “outer gate” at 
first, and is led by degrees to the “inner 
court” and the “holy place.” The mood 
is highly personal; the language hovers 
between the commonplace and a poetic 
eloquence, never attaining the chaste 
and unadorned majesty that character- 
izes true liturgical literature. 

The author recognizes that his prayers, 
although originating in a church service, 
are of a special nature, best fitted for 
private devotions. Toward the end that 
they be so used, he briefly sketches in 
his foreword a guide to private wor- 
ship, and dedicates the book “to all 
those who, weary of fruitless quest and 
endless argument, are willing to try the 
way of prayer.” ; 

ALEXANDER P, WINSTON 


Reader’ s Digest,” “Seventeen,” “Time,” “Life,” “Scope,” 
“Read” and “Everybody’s Digest” help tell the story 


The Story Is Told 


Unitarianism is not a secret any longer 
—not that it ever was, really; but mil- 
lions who were extremely vague in their 
ideas of what Unitarianism is have a 
clearer picture now. 

The March issue of the Reader’s Di- 
gest carried the thrilling story of Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer’s work 
Equatorial Africa, where he received 
support from the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. “God’s Eager Fool,” the story 
was called—and it was written by a 
Catholic priest and eloquently showed 
Unitarianism in action. 

Seventeen in the March issue told the 
story of the International Youth Con- 
ference in London, and showed a picture 
of Miss Betty Green, President of Ameri- 
can Unitarian Youth, seated at a con- 
ference table with other delegates at the 
conference. She was identified in the 
picture caption. 


“Time” and “'Life’’ report 

Time magazine, in the issue of Janu- 
ary 21, presented the subject of Unitar- 
ianism as its leading religious story of 
that week, and pointed out that “Deny- 
ing the traditional Christian concept of 
man’s innate worthlessness without 
God’s intervention, Unitarians see man 
as innately good.” The article empha- 
sized that although the number of Uni- 
tarians is small, their influence has been 
great. 

Life magazine on February A; in the 
letters’ éolunin; carried ‘an indignant 
note objecting to the spending of 
$15,000 for a debutante party when the 
money could thave been used by the 
Unitarian Service Committee to buy 
food of sufficient caloric value to feed 
2,000 people for a month in destitute 
Europe.. The letter came from Miss 
Helena G. Fenn, of Radcliffe, and she 
has been getting fan mail in reply to it 
ever since. 


Including the Japanese 

Reader’s Scope, the Magazine Digest, 
Read magazine, Everybody's Digest, 
Publisher's Weekly, and other national 
publications have also printed recently 
full-length stories about one aspect or 
another of Unitarianism. The nation- 
wide photo services carried pictures of 
the installation of Pierre van Paassen as 
a Unitarian minister on January 20 at 
Orange, New Jersey, to all parts of the 
country. Hobukei Shimpo, Japanese- 


in French | 


language paper, carried a report of a 
speech by Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman. 

Mr. Ernest Papanek’s “American 
Youth for European Youth,” sponsored 
by the Unitarian Service Committee, has 
received very full coverage in its work 
to get personal and school kits overseas 
to young folks who have nothing over 
there to work with: the conservative 
New York Times in January gave the 
project a full column; PM illustrated 
one of the money-raising programs with 
a full-page drawing on March 10, and 
famous educators all over the country 
backed the project to the full. More 
than 1,000,000 children of schools, 
camps and youth groups are now con- 
cerned with this work, and naturally it 
is talked of. 

On February 2, the Montreal Standard 
Magazine ran a two-and-a-half-page illus- 
trated story entitled “Ten Million Empty 
Cradles,” which went into great detail 
to show what the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee is doing at St.-Jean-de-Luz on 
the Cote Basque for the war-shocked 
children of France. “The Unitarian 
Service Committee has demonstrated how 
a little can do a lot,” the author stated. 
For further news of Unitarianism in 
Canada, see “Canada Achieves a Mighty 
Record,” appearing on page 187 of 
this issue. 

The “food-not-coffins” campaign, far 
from ending, is still making news, locally 
and nationally. Unitarians are con- 
vinced that they have something to offer 
the world—and Unitarians are being 


heard. 


LIST FOR COMMEMORATION 


The President of the Associa- 
tion wishes to thank the ministers 
and clerks of the majority of our 
churches for their assistance in 
the preparation of the list of 


Unitarians who gave their lives 


in the armed services of Canada 

or the United States. The help 

of any person in sending names 

which may still be unlisted will 

be appreciated. Please address: 

Office of the President, 25 Bea- 
| con Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


LAYMEN’S 
SUNDAY 


will be observed in many Uni- 
tarian.churches on May 19. Since 
1922, this observance has been 
one of the annual events fos- 


tered by the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A LiseraL Boarpinc ScHooL 
For Boys 10 To 18 


For INFORMATION WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, Heapmasrer 
Hacxvigey ScuHoor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 
Announces Sia Trustee Scholarships of 

$1875.00 for three years of study. 
President: Wauuace W. Rossrns 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


THE 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
for the MINISTRY 


Affiliated with the Pacific School 
of Religion 


Adjoining the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California 
The Pacific center for Unitarian and 
Universalist Theological Training 


For information write 
The Rev. Edward Whitefield Ohrenstein 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


fintel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 


Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Ten Churches in Program of 
Movies and Religious Education 


Under the leadership of Rev. Heinz 
Rettig, minister of the First Parish 
Church (Unitarian) of Groton, Massa- 
chusetts, ten. neighboring Unitarian 
churches have joined in an association 
to work together on a program of films 
as visual aids in education. An operator 
has been hired for week ends to put on 
shows. 

Mr. Rettig has been doing graduate 


study in this field of education and is 
intensely enthusiastic about it as a means 
of increasing interest. His own church 
has recently shown the films “World at 
Prayer” and “Bounteous Earth.” The 
Men’s Discussion Fellowship at his 
church is also showing educational films 
and the local A.U.Y. is sponsoring a 
program of short movies to fit in with 
its other recreational activities. 


ee 


ARRIVAL OF MEDICAL TRAILER 


A translation by Rev. Edwin C. 
Broome, Jr., of a letter written in Ger- 
man and sent from the Polsk Misja 
Lekarska (Polish Medical Mission) of 
the Unitarian Service Committee in 
France told the members of the First 
Church in Belmont, Massachusetts, of 
the great joy the arrival of the trailer 
which they had “furnished” last fall 
had brought to members of the Mission 
abroad. 

“We marvel,” says the translation, 
“at all the things which we had already 
found inside. Really, you thought of 
everything! What a well-stocked apothe- 
cary, what a magnificent supply of soap, 
what nice soft beds... .” 


MORE UNITARIANS ON THE AIR 


The board of the Western Conference 
in Chicago has voted to inaugurate a 
program to put Unitarianism on the air. 
Several churches have appropriations to 
help finance such a project locally, 
among them the Church of Our Father 
in Detroit, Michigan. 


HONORING THOMAS JEFFERSON 
The Memorial Church in Char- 


lottesville, Virginia, has recently been 
renamed the Thomas Jefferson Unitarian 
Church. The birthday of the great 
statesman and Unitarian is the thirteenth 
of April. 


CAMBRIDGE OBJECTS 
The First Church in Cambridge (Uni- 


tarian). Cambridge, Massachusetts, re- 
cently decided not to participate in the 
religious-education program in the 
Cambridge schools because the mem- 
bers “are convinced that the plan does 
not promise an essential improvement 
in our religious life but might even en- 
danger the basic principle of the sep- 
aration of church and state; might lead 
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to further encroachment upon the es- 
sential task of the school; and by ac- 
centuating the various religious groups 
might tend to jeopardize the sense of 
community among the children.” 


HACKENSACK QUESTIONNAIRE 
Last fall the Unitarian church in 


_ Hackensack, New Jersey, conducted a 


poll through its Planning and Research 
Committee. Each adult member of the 
church families received a copy of a 
questionnaire; 140 letters were sent, 
enclosing 196 questionnaires. Sixty-six 
questionnaires were returned, forty-four 
with signatures and twenty-two unsigned. 

There were six main questions: What 
influenced newcomers to attend church? 
What features of the church service did 
they most enjoy? What about the church 
school? What church-sponsored activ- 
ities interested them the most? What 
new activities would they like to see 
inaugurated? What comments would 
they offer about any aspect of the run- 
ning of the church? 

The results of the poll, including 
many narrative answers, takes three and 
a half, singlé-spaced typewritten sheets, 
and is a rich fund of information. 

Newcomers said that the main reason 
they attended church was as a result 
of an advertisement; ranking nearly as 
high was the reply that they attended 
because of an interest in Unitarianism. 
Invitations of friends ranked third as 
a causative factor, and having a child 
in the church school seemed to be one 
of the least important reasons. 

One of the questions asked, “Would 
you help out, on occasion, as an assis- 
tant church-school teacher?” Most 
people did not answer this question, 
but the significance of the query was 
that five people answered in the affir- 
mative—which gives the minister five 
extremely valuable names if he needs 
them, thus making the question itself 
a success. 
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The Men’s Group rated highest in 
popularity in church-sponsored activi- 
ties, with the Women’s Evening Alliance 
coming next. 

Activities they would like to see 
found “lectures” far in the lead. 

The narrative answers were extremely 
interesting, very frank—in the Uni- 


_tarian tradition—and often quite con- 


structive. 

The Board of Trustees received the 
results of the poll with suggestions and 
recommendations, and the church feels 
that a good deal of thinking has been 
aroused as a result of it. 


PLANNING A BIG FUTURE 

The First Unitarian Society of Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, has tremen- 
dous hopes for the future and is mak- 
ing big plans. While the church is 
without a regular minister, Rev. Lon 
Ray Call, Minister-at-Large in the 
Department of Unitarian Extension, is 
the guest minister. 

He said in a recent letter to the 
parish, “We shall have the parish house 
heated throughout the week and there- 
fore we will be able to have many pleas- 
ant evenings together... . A right cozy 
place is being prepared with a cheery 
fire for congenial spirits, a cookstove 
not far away, and, of course, programs 
that will enlighten our minds and give, 
we |hope, zest and courage to us all.” 

Under Mr. Call, plenty of action is 
being seen in Manchester. On Monday 
evenings meetings are held for discus- 
sion of current religious matters; on 
Thursday evenings there are forum 
discussions along the lines of the Town 
Meeting of the Air; a committee of thirty 
is devising ways and means of increas- 
ing the strength of the church, and 
counseling a survey and future changes 
of major importance; collections of food 
and clothing for Europe have been un- 
dertaken, with the Alliance paying for 
the shipments to New York. 


NORTHBOROUGH CAMPAIGN 

Out of disaster at Northborough, 
Massachusetts, has come further evi- 
dence of the meaning of applied reli- 


American Unitarian Association 

The Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association 
for the election of the moderator, 
regional vice-presidents and 
directors, and for the transaction 


of other business, will be held 


in Boston, Massachusetts, at 
Arlington Street Church on Thurs- 
day, May 23, 1946, beginning at 
9:30 A. M. 

DANA McLEAN GREELEY, 


_ Secretary 
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active Youth Canteen 


gion. On December 22 the First Con- 
gregational-Unitarian Church of North- 


borough was burned to the ground. 


Plans were laid at once for rebuilding, 
and a campaign was announced for this 
purpose, to start on the first of Febru- 
ary. Before that date had been reach- 
ed and the campaign officially opened, 
$6500 had been contributed already. 
Members of the parish of the First 
Unitarian Church in Worcester gave 
$1300 to the rebuilding fund for 
Northborough; the bulletin of the First 
Parish, Mendon, announced in January: 
“The soliciting committee has decided 
to send that part of this Sunday’s col- 
lection that is not enclosed in the 
pledge envelopes; so please remember 
the loose collection this Sunday goes 
for the rebuilding of the Northborough 
Church.” Thus did neighbor Uni- 
tarians implement their faith in brother- 


hood. 


IOWA MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE 

The annual conference of the’ minis- 
ters of the Iowa Unitarian Association 
was held in Iowa City, Iowa, in the 
middle of February. Speakers included 
Rey. Randall S. Hilton, Regional Direc- 
tor of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence; Rev. Grant A. Butler, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Des 
Moines, Iowa; Rev. Carl A. Storm of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Society of Lincoln, 
Nebraska; and Professors George Davis 
and P. E. Huston of the faculty of the 
University of [owa. 


KANSAS CITY FORUM 


Because All Souls’ Unitarian Church 
of Kansas City, Missouri, objects to the 
notion of parking its intellect outside 
when entering a church, it sponsors a 
Forum Group meeting at 10 o’clock each 
Sunday morning before the service. A 
visiting speaker discusses a current 
problem for twenty-five minutes, and 
then audience questions and opinions, 
limited to two minutes each, occupy an- 
other twenty-five minutes. The program 
asserts that the problem is “neither to 
convert nor contravert, but to share.” 
Discussions have aroused so much in- 
terest that it is difficult to end the forum 
in time for the church service. Speak- 
ers have included personnel of T.W.A., 
C.I.0., manufacturing concerns, univer- 
sities, lawyers, librarians and editors. 


WALTHAM YOUTH CANTEEN 


Since last November an extremely 
in Waltham, 
Massachusetts, serving about 125 teen- 
agers has been established in the parish 
house of The First Parish (Unitarian). 
Nonsectarian, it serves boys and girls 


between thirteen and seventeen and is 


open every Saturday evening from half- 
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Playing cards, upper left, are Pauline Besso and Jacqueline Black, surrounded by in- 


terested observers. Upper right shows Nancy McGirr, Barbara Hunter and Janice 
Milne absorbed in Chinese checkers. The lower picture is self-explanatory at the 
Waltham, Mass., Youth Canteen. : 


past seven to eleven. As the Waltham 
News Tribune described it late in Janu- 
ary, “So popular has it become that the 
supervisors, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph A. 
Daigle, confessed that they will not know 
what to do if the attendance continues 
zooming at its present rate.” 

Most of the youngsters come from 
Waltham, but Brighton, Watertown and 
Lexington are also represented. A fifteen 
cents’ admission fee is used to buy new 
games, records and equipment for the 
canteen. 

These records run all the way from 
jitterbug numbers to Viennese waltzes 
which, believe it or not, are extremely 
popular with the young folks. Also in 
great demand are square dances. 

A few simple rules are all that are 
found necessary, such as putting out 
cigarettes in ash trays and keeping the 
place clean. 


HUNGARIAN UNITARIANISM 
IMPERILED 


Mrs. Vilma Szantho Harrington has 
received so many inquiries asking how 
Hungarian Unitarians have survived the 
war and is receiving so many pleas 
for help from Hungary that she 
turned to The Chrisian Register in some 


desperation, hoping that ‘a description 
of conditions published in these pages 
would help to answer many of the let- 
ters. This is her story: 


The lurid details of a frightful pic-. 
ture of human want and woe are being 
filled in almost immediately by letters. 
from war-torn Hungary and Transyl- 
vania. Unitarian church leadership. 
seems to have been torn and tossed by 
the last five years. Ministers have been 
separated from their congregations and 
many prominent leaders have disap- 
peared. 

“The aged Unitarian Bishop has twice 
been beaten up on the street. Whole 
Unitarian villages have been wiped off 
the face of the earth.” The people are 
pleading for a survey by an American 
—and for food. 

A letter from Rev. Nagy Zoltan, a 
Transylvanian Unitarian minister, now 
somewhere in Bavaria, points out the 
complete devastation of many towns and 
villages. Some cities and towns are 
not even recognizable. Food and cloth- 
ing conditions in Hungary are incredibly 
bad and, of course, the health conditions 
are in a parallel state. According to 
Cardinal Mindszenthy, Primate of Hun- 
gary, 822 live babies were born in 
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Budapest last November, and 2,188 still- 
born. 

That is the report from Hungary re- 
ceived by Mrs. Harrington. The Uni- 
tarian Service Committee has already 
opened one relief office in Budapest, 
and has plans for expanding the work 
there. Individuals wishing to take per- 
sonal action may do so through this 
Committee. 


WASHINGTON IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


Recently the Washington Post ran 
three news stories in one edition about 
All Souls’ Church in that city. The first 
story told how two hundred children of 
working mothers who had been cared 
for in fourteen centers in local school 
buildings were in need of emergency 
quarters because their previous locations 
were closed to them on the first of 
March. It was a calamitous situation, 
because working mothers would either 
have to leave the children with neigh- 
bors, let them roam the streets, or stay 
home from their jobs to tend to these 
school-age and preschool-age youngsters. 
All Souls’ promptly provided space for 
all the children who had been attending 
‘the H. D: Cook School Center. 

The second story was about a radio 
broadcast: “ ‘People are being corrupted 


by easy-going attitudes in the face of 


creat evils,’ the Rev. A. Powell Davies 
said yesterday (March 3) at All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church. Addressing a service 
initiating a series of broadcasts directly 
from churches over WINX, Mr. Davies 
declared; “The world has _ suddenly 
become too dangerous for lies. We must 
have truth in our national affairs, truth 
in our world affairs, truth in our indus- 
trial and social problems, truth in the 
halls of Congress . . . truth in the hearts 
of people.’ ” 

The third story was on the food col- 
lection: “A survey conducted by the 
Washington Post of food collections and 
foreign shipments by Protestant churches 
in Washington showed that more than 
60 tons have been sent abroad, and that 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church alone has 


sent 35 tons through UNRRA.” 


SHERBORN’S COMMUNITY SERVICE 


An active Joint Community Service 
program has been undertaken in Sher- 
born, Massachusetts, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. John K. Hammon, in which 
Unitarian and Congregational parishes 
have combined resources to establish a 
religious center with the community cir- 
cumference. The church bulletin, “The 
Messenger.” has grown to thirty-four 
pages and carries community advertise- 
ments and news. People all over the 
town contributed to an appeal for funds 
for a sound film projector; an adult 
study and discussion group includes 
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both Protestants and Catholics; there 
is a men’s club and a women’s discus- 


_ sion club; a town youth group; a teen- 


age center; and a community-wide 
enthusiasm supports the whole project. 


GROWTH IN SEATTLE 


During the last three years the growth 
of the First Unitarian Church of Seattle, 
Washington, has quintupled the attend- 
ance at the church school, doubled the 
mailing list and the budget, and brought 
the Sunday attendance to a point where 
the capacity of the small chapel will not 
accommodate the audience. Two sery- 
ices are required on special Sundays. 


SPOKANE’S CLOTHING PROGRAM 


The First Unitarian Society of Spo- 
kane, Washington, has prepared a total 
of forty-seven cartons for shipment in 
the last twelve months. In the face of 
the terrible need abroad—Dr. Charles R. 
Joy reports that the little girls in Europe 
often don’t have even a rag doll to play 
with because rags are too precious— 
the work of the Spokane group gains 
additional significance. 


WATERTOWN DEMANDS ACTION 


A special letter sent to friends of the 
First Parish of Watertown, Massachu- 
setts, by Rev. L. Wendell Hughes, asso- 
ciate minister, explains that there are 
nine: families in the parish who need 
from two to eight rooms and must have 
help if they are to remain in town. 


The letter suggests possible solutions: 
remodeling third floors to small apart- 
ments; remodeling large houses to be 
rented to parishioners as an investment 
after remodeling. 


The letter, asking for action, ends, 
“The housing situation will be difficult 
until at least 1948. The only way it can 
be solved is by individuals who have 
more room -fhan they need sharing it 
with others.” 


RELIGION A CRIME PREVENTATIVE 


Rev. Walter Henry Macpherson, min- 
ister of the Universalist Church, Joliet. 
Illinois, spoke over radio station WJOL 
by request of the Commission on Crime 
Prevention of his state and had so many 
requests for a copy of the script that it 
had to be printed complete in the Feb- 
ruary 8 bulletin. 


FORUMS ARE ENORMOUS SUCCESS 


The story of the Bloomington-Normal 
Forum is told in a recent communica- 
tion from Mr. John A. Kinneman of 
Illinois State Normal University. It is 
now embarking on its twenty-eighth 
season. The twin cities compose about 
forty thousand people in the heart of the 


corn belt—‘“near the center of America’s 
recent nationalism.” The pastor of the 
Unitarian church started it all in 1919 
with a grant of $100 from the church. 


This was supplemented in the years that 


followed by subscriptions from.citizens. 
There is no difficulty in procuring speak- 


_ers, as the main line runs through the 


town. Since 1939 several organizations 
in the community have assumed respon- 
sibility for sponsoring a speaker. 


Sometimes community interest has 


been so overwhelming that the church 
auditorium would not house the audi- 
ence, and they had to move to the 
assembly hall of the Bloomington High 
School where about 1,000 seats are 
available. 

Last year 686 regular season tickets 
were sold and 174 student tickets. From 
the original grant of $100 in 1919, the 
budget has grown to more than $2200, 
thus permitting the invitation of high- 
priced speakers. 

Topics have ranged from China in the 
Far East to Russia in the Near East, 
from the domestic scene to the interna- 
tional situation, from civil liberties to 
modern art, from modern poetry to con- 
temporary religion, from the New Deal 
and problems of contemporary labor to 
current literature, and from race rela- 
tions to those of crime. 

Speakers have included Robert Frost, 
Paul Engle, Alfred Noyes, Grant Wood, 
Thomas Hart Benton, Langston Hughes, 
Countee Cullen, Sanford Bates, John 
Haynes Holmes, Morris Fishbein, Jo- 
seph Wood Krutch, Max Lerner, Henry 
Wallace, Clarence Darrow, Norman 
Thomas, and many other nationally 
known names. f 

The forum operates on the principle 
that ‘“‘a speaker’s understanding of the 
theories of and the background under- 
lying fascism is far more important than 
having shaken hands with Mussolini! 
Frequently our patrons are pleasantly 
surprised by the excellence of a plat- 
form presentation made by a relatively 
unknown speaker. . . . Entertainment 
and illustrated lectures are banned. We 
have given no aid and comfort to travel 
talks... . We have attempted to human- 
ize and even to popularize the informa- 
tive, instructive and stimulative.” 

The organization has maintained “an 
independent and self-supporting exist- 
ence.” 


PSYCHIATRIST VIEWS RELIGION 


A long feature article appearing on 
the editorial page of the Daily Okla- 


homan not long ago carried the title, 


“When a Psychiatrist Looks at Relig- 
ion.” The story refers to a talk by Dr. 
Hugh M. Galbraith at the First Unitar- 


ian Church of Oklahoma City. The 
author said, “From the viewpoint of a 
psychiatrist, a sincerely religious person 
considers the needs of others before 
thinking of his own. All the rules that 
may be made by the United Nations 
Organization for the control of atomic 
energy may come to nothing if men, hav- 
ing in their hands the means of vast 
destruction, do not exchange their atti- 
tude of hostility for those of good will.” 


GIFT BOXES FROM CHILDREN 


The church school of The First Parish 
in Portland, Maine, filled decorated 
boxes with necessities like towels, wash- 
cloths, toothbrushes, tooth paste, hand- 
kerchiefs, soap and crayons for children 
overseas. 


WORLD BROTHERHOOD WEEK 


Among the hundreds of stories 
developing as a result of World Brother- 
hood Week was the sermon delivered 
at the First. Unitarian Church of Des 
Moines, Iowa, by Rabbi Martin Weitz, 
a former Army chaplain. He conducted 
a service of the liberal Jewish church, 
using the union prayer book of liberal 
Judaism and cantorial portions of the 
Jewish service. Several instances of 
brotherhood coming out of the war 
were related. According to both Rabbi 
Weitz and Rev. Grant Butler, this was 
the first time in the knowledge of either 
of them that the service of a liberal 
Jewish church had been conducted in 
a Protestant church with the congrega- 
tion joining in the service. 

Another outstanding world brother- 
hood story came out of The First Parish 
in Beverly, Massachusetts, where the 
young people of all faiths met in the 
parish house on February 17. Dr. Joseph 
L. McCorison, New England secretary 
of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, spoke on “Minorities and 
World Peace.” Three young’ people 
representing the Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant faiths also spoke briefly. The 
meeting was arranged by the Inter- 
faith’s Young People’s Committee. 


CHURCH DISCUSSES ECONOMICS 


Under the genefal heading of “Chris- 
tianity and Economic Systems,” a series 
of meetings was held at the Arlington 
Street Church in Boston, Massachusetts, 
during February. The subjects included 
“totalitarianism,” “socialism,” “capital- 
ism” and “communism.” A summary 
and criticism of the whole series wound 
up the project. 


LAKE ERIE CONFERENCE 


One hundred and thirty delegates at- 
tended the Lake Erie Federation Con- 
ference at the Church of Our Father 
in Detroit, Michigan, March 2 and 3. 


There were simultaneous workshops on 
A. U. Y., radio, dramatics, program 
planning, intercultural relations, wor- 
ship and social action. Representatives 
from each workshop reported to the 
conference. A banquet on Saturday 
evening, at which several conference 
leaders were introduced, a Sunday 
morning service followed by a dinner 
in McCollester Hall and a_ business 


meeting for election of officers featured 


the conference. 


President of the conference was Miss 
Ann Hudson; Rev. Wayne Shuttee was 
the federation adviser; Mrs. Dudley 
Moore was in charge of arrangements. 
Other leaders included Rev. Stephen 
H. Fritchman, Rev. Edward H. Redman 
and Rev. Edwin H. Wilson. Rev. Tracy 
M. Pullman delivered the Sunday 


morning sermon. 


Next year’s officers are Mr. Carl 
Beck, president; Mr. Ted Fielder, vice- 
president; Miss Lila Lee Mudge, sec- 
retary-treasurer; and Miss Joyce Jonap, 
editor of the “Lake Erie Breeze.” 


NINETY YEARS IN BELMONT 
On February 10 the First Church in 


Belmont (Unitarian), Massachusetts, 
celebrated its ninetieth anniversary. 
Because it is the oldest parish in the 
community and has the names of many 
of the town’s most prominent people 
on its parish records, its birthday was 
the occasion for some comment in the 
local press. The town papers came out 
with big headlines and nearly thirty 
inches of story space. 


DANVERS YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


Young people of the Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist Church of Danvers, Massachu- 
setts, met in February to form a Youth 
Fellowship, affiliated with both Ameri- 
can Unitarian Youth and the Univer- 
salist Youth Fellowship. Meetings are 
on Sunday evenings. 


HOSTEL COMPLETES WORK 


Opened at the request of the War 
Relocation Authority, a Japanese-Amer- 
ican hostel was established in the base- 
ment of the First Unitarian Church of 
Los Angeles, California, under the 
direction of Mr. and Mrs. Kobayashi. 
Jobs were found for many Japanese- 
Americans, and the church was “glad 
to have the opportunity of making 
friends with these loyal people.” Now 
that the need for the hostel is over. the 
project has been closed. 


TORONTO YOUTH IN DETROIT 


Several members of the Toronto 
Youth Group from the First Unitarian 
Congregation of Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, were present at the Youth 


Federation Conference 
Michigan, early in March. 


in Detroit, 


DISCUSSION AT KING’S CHAPEL 

A Sunday evening supper and dis- 
cussion group for young people of 
college and post-college age was or- 
ganized in February at King’s Chapel 
in Boston, Massachusetts. 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK EXCHANGE 

Rev. D. Alpha Terry, Negro pastor 
of the Shilo Baptist Church of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, exchanged pulpits dur- 
ing Brotherhood Week with Rev. Rus- 
sel R. Bletzer of the First Unitarian 
Society in Erie. Mr. Terry’s sermon 
was broadcast over radio station WERC, 
and the Erie Daily Times took due 
notice thereof. 


ACTIVITIES AT HOPEDALE 


Rev. and Mrs, J. B. Hollis Tegarden 
of the Hopedale Unitarian Parish, 
Hopedale, Massachusetts, have organiz- 
ed a “Mr. and Mrs. Club” to fill the 
gap between A.U.Y. and the Alliance and 
Forum groups. It is composed of 
young married couples of the parish, 
including many returned servicemen 
and their wives, and meets once a month. 
More than thirty people have already 
shown an interest in the group. With 
the establishment of this club, the 
church feels it has organizations for 
every age: a_ kindergarten; church 
school for the youngsters; A.U.Y. for 
young unmarried people; two Women’s 
Alliances; a Men’s Forum; and now 
the new group. 


A LOAF A WEEK 


Mr. Edward C. 
the Board 


Unitarian 


Morgan, member of 
of Trustees of All Souls’ 
Church of Santa Monica, 
California, suggested “A loaf a week 
from each family” as one way of 
arousing increased interest in the Uni- 
tarian food campaign—only instead of 
sending the actual loaf, members were 
urged to send the cost of a loaf. The 
plan quickly mushroomed; money 
started coming in immediately, and, 
according to a recent communication 
from him, continues to do sé. This 
is one more attempt to personalize the 
nature of the aid to Europe. 
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PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Southwestern Meeting Scheduled 


Pierre Van Paassen, noted author, lec- 
turer and foreign correspondent, re- 
cently ordained a Unitarian minister, 
will be the featured speaker during the 
1946 Conference of Southwestern Uni- 
tarian Churches in Oklahoma City on 
April 27 and 28. 

Successful methods of widening the 
influence of liberal churches in the 
Southwest will be presented briefly. 
There will be meetings of the Ardmore 
Institute, the Southwestern Alliance, 
Southwestern A.U.Y., Laymen’s League, 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
and a seminar for directors of religious 


education and chairmen of religious 


education committees. About one hun- 
dred delegates from Tulsa, Dallas, New 
Orleans, El Paso, San Antonio and 
Memphis are expected and invitations 
to all members of the Church of the 
Larger Fellowship in the area have been 
extended. Out-of-town delegates will be 
put up at homes of members of The 
First Unitarian Church of Oklahoma 
City. 


MARKS TENTH ANNIVERSARY 

The tenth anniversary of the ministry 
of Dr. Ralph E. Bailey at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, was observed last fall. A 
salutation by Mr. George Abbott Mori- 
son in praise of Dr. Bailey pointed out 
that it is more fitting to celebrate a 
decade into which “the work of a life- 
time has been crowded rather than a 
fifty-year period of merely passing time. 
. . . Dr. Bailey successfully combines 
the two professions of poet and 
preacher,” 


$10,000 BEQUEST 

The administrator of the estate of 
Mrs. Florence L. Pierce paid to All 
Souls’ Church, Washington, D. C., her 
bequest of $10,000 in January. The 
money was immediately used to help 
pay off the church debt, a matter which 
had always been close to the hearts of 
both Dr. and Mrs. Pierce. 


UNRRA DIRECTOR IN KAISENG 

Mr. Robert Hochhauser of the White 
Plains Community Church, New York, 
has been appointed administrative direc- 
tor of the Province of Kaiseng, five 
hundred miles inland from Shanghai, 
where he flew to establish a base office 


for UNRRA. 


DISTINGUISHED. BRITISH UNITARIAN 

During January and February, Sir 
Adrian Boult conducted the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. A number of the 
concerts were broadcast over a national 
hookup. He is director of the British 
Broadcasting Company’s Symphony Or- 
chestra and a distinguished Unitarian 
layman of Britain. 


YOUNGEST COMMUNITY FUND HEAD 

Mr. Curtis Lee Smith is the youngest 
president of the Cleveland Community 
Fund in the history of the fund. He is 
forty-five and has served the organiza- 
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tion twenty-five years. A trustee of The 
First Unitarian Church of Cleveland and 
a former president of that group, he has 
been active in church and civic circles 
for many years. 


NEW HEAD BISHOP ELECTED 


On the first anniversary of the libera- 
tion of Manila by the forces of the 
United States Army, Gerardo Bayaca 
Medina, by unanimous vote of the 
General Assembly of the Independent 
Church of the Philippines, was elected 
Obispo Maximo (Head Bishop) of the 
Church to succeed Archbishop Santiago 
A. Fonacier. 

Lt. Forest Davis, a valued friend of 
the church, witnessed the General As- 
sembly which was held on January 22. 

The Bishop of Manila, Mons. Isabelo 
de los Reyes, Jr., was re-elected as Gen- 
eral Secretary and all the other dignitar- 
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ies of the church were likewise re- 
elected. 

The new Obispo Maximo said in a 
letter to Dr. Frederick May Eliot, “As 
the new successor of Archbishop Gre- 
gorio Aglipay, it will be my privilege 
and honor to preserve and foster the 
traditional friendship of the American 
Unitarian Association and the Independ- 
ent Church of the Philippines.” 


HONORS FOR MR. PENNINGTON 

Rev. Leslie T. Pennington preached 
the annual convocation sermon at Rol- 
lins College, Winter Park, Florida, on 
February 24. The following day, he 
received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Humanities from President Hamilton 
Holt. Rev. William A. Constable, min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Orlando, a member of the college faculty, 
offered the invocation and. assisted in 
the investiture. Sharing honors with 
Mr. Pennington were Brigadier General 
Romulo, Resident Commissioner of the. 
Philippines, and Greer Garson of Holly- 
wood, a graduate of the University of 
London. 

During his stay in Winter Park, Mr. 
Pennington was the guest of Rev. and 
Mrs. Eugene R. Shippen, who gave a 
tea in his honor, attended by some of 
his old friends and former Cambridge 
parishioners, including Dr. and Mrs. 
Louis C. Cornish, Mrs. Sydney Snow, 
Mrs. John H. Lathrop, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Livingston Stebbins. 


JOINS FACULTY AT ALLEGHENY 


Rev. John W. Laws has been asked to 
join the faculty of Allegheny College for 
a semester. During this time he will 
also carry on his duties as minister of 
the Independent Congregational Church 
(Unitarian) in Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


HONORS FOR CAPTAIN ELIOT 
Theodore L. Eliot, U.S.N.R., has been 


promoted from commander to captain 
in the Naval Reserve, and has received 
a citation from the Secretary of the 
Navy. Captain Eliot is the son of Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Minister Emeritus of 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


IMPORT OF ELECTION IN GEORGIA 


The success of Mrs. Helen Douglas 
Mankin was viewed by the newspaper 
columnist, Mr. Thomas L. Stokes, as a 
very significant matter. She was elected 
to the national House of Representatives 
from Georgia. She is a Unitarian. 

First, it was a break with tradition, 
he said, because the contest was the 
first in which Negro participation had 
been allowed in the Fifth Congressional 
District in the Deep South state. Al- 
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though Mrs. Mankin was not endorsed 
by a single Negro organization, Mr. 
Stokes holds that Negroes contributed 
the margin of victory for her. 
~ The columnist also said that the elec- 
tion revealed “‘a most encouraging recog- 
nition by the many intelligent Negroes 
here of the responsibility of citizenship. 
It explodes some old myths, reveals some 
old phobias, and points out the path for 
gradual extension of the franchise to 
Negroes in the South, which the respon- 
sible white leaders now accept as certain. 
. .. A new day for the Negroes as citi- 
zens seems in sight, though there will 
be efforts to restrict and limit the fran- 
chise in one way or another.” 


ELECTED NAACP PRESIDENT 


Rey. Aron S. Gilmartin, minister of 
the Unitarian Society of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, has been elected president of 
the newly-formed branch of _ the 
N.A.A.C.P. and has been filling speaking 
engagements on race relations for the 
Fort Wayne Interracial Commission. 


ELECTED MINISTER EMERITUS 
Rev. George Hale Reed has been 


unanimously elected to the honorary 
position of Minister Emeritus of the 
Winchester Unitarian Society of Win- 
chester, Massachusetts. His pastorate 
is the longest of any minister who has 
served the church. 


INSTALLATIONS 
The installation of Rev. Charles A. 


Engvall as minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Niagara Falls, New 
York, was held March 3 when Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot was the principal 
speaker. 

Rev. J. Donald Johnston was installed 
as minister of the Unitarian church, 
Keene, New Hampshire, on March 7. 

Rev. Curtis Taylor Spence was in- 
stalled as minister of The Unitarian So- 
ciety in Fall River, Massachusetts, on 
February 8. 

Mr. James Hutchinson of Windsor, 
Vermont,.was ordained and installed in 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church on March 
26. 

Mr. Addison E. Steeves was ordained 
and installed as minister of the Unitar- 


ian Society of Stockton, California, on 
March 27. 


CALLS 


Rev. Arnold L. Simonson has been 
called to the Universalist-Unitarian 
Church in Riverside, California. He 
took up his duties there on April 1. 

Rev. H. Blair Whitney, recently sep- 
arated from the Army Chaplaincy, has 
accepted a call to the Unitarian church 
in Norton, Massachusetts. 
~ Rev. Robert T. Weston began his 
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duties as minister of the First Unitar- 
ian Church in Louisville, Kentucky, on 
March 20. He left the Navy in the 
middle of January. 


RESIGNATIONS 

Rev. Samuel L. Elberfeld has resigned 
as minister of the First Congregational 
Unitarian Society of Bernardston, Mas- 
sachusetts, to accept a call to return to 
the Church of Our Father in East Bos- 
ton, where he was once minister for 
seventeen years. 

Rev. James W. McKnight has been re- 
leased at his request from his agreement 
to become minister of the Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Church, Flint, Mich- 
igan. 

Rev. Robert E. Romig, minister of the 
May Memorial Church in Syracuse, New 
York, has recently resigned, effective 
April 22, to become Field Representative 
of the American Association for the 
United Nations, Inc., and to lecture in 
behalf of the American Christian Pales- 
tine Committee. 

Rev. Hugh W. Weston has resigned 
from The North Side Unitarian Church 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and is plan- 
ning to go to Europe as a free-lance 
correspondent. 


MINISTER ELECTED 

For the first time in the history of 
Tenterden, Kent, England, a minister of 
religion holds the office of mayor—the 
highest office in the town. He is Rev. 
Walter Walsh, and writes an interest- 
ing account of the old Unitarian church 
there, including a story about a visit 
paid by Joseph Priestley, Benjamin 
Franklin and the father of William 
Hazlitt, in which he recounts, “During 
this visit a mob was rioting outside 
the Meeting House as a protest to the 
visit of these three distinguished gentle- 
men, and with stones broke the win- 


dows.” Apparently the pathway of the 
liberal has never been entirely smooth. 

American and British soldiers found 
help and advice here during the Battle 
of Britain, when the Old Meeting 
House was the center of the front line. 
When V-1 bombs began to drop, the 
Sunday School and the Manse were 
severely damaged, as well as the Meet- 
ing House itself, but “the congregation 
carried on.” Mr. Walsh went out to the 
Middle East in 1942 to serve with the 
Hibbert Houses. He is now back at 
Tenterden. 


ORDINATION 


Mr. Richard | Henry was ordained 
February 17 in the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn Heights, New York. 


BIRTH 


On February 1, a son, Stephen 
Robert, was born to Rev. and Mrs. 
Robert Killam, of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 


TRAVEL FUND ESTABLISHED 
The Leonie Griess Travel Fund, 


named in honor of a beloved member 
of The First Unitarian Congregational 
Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, was estab- 
lished at a business meeting this winter. 
Its purpose is to help various church 
leaders to travel in the interests of 
the organization. Contributions to the 
fund are being made on a voluntary 
basis. 


Classified Advertising 


UnitTartan Sermons for interested church readers, 
typed, with one copy, by Mrs. Henry Smith, 72 
Southbourne Road, Jamaica Plain; Mass. Cost $2.50, 
(75 cents goes towards the United Unitarian 
Appeal.) 


Church Announcements 

WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Rev. A. Powell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.— ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts., 
Boston. Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. 
Sunday Services: Church School, 10 a. m., Adult 
Bible Class, 10 a. m., Church Service, 11 a. m., 
Gannett Club (young people), 6 p. m., Chapel Servy- 
ice, 8 p. m. 

Easter Services: Carol Service, 8:30 a. m., 
Easter Breakfast (by reservation) 9:00 a. m., 
Church School Easter observance, 10 a. m., 
Church Service, 11 a. m, 
by Dr. Samuel A. 
come to all. 


KING’S CHAPEL. (Founded 1686) Rev. 
frey Perkins, D.D., Minister. Elwood E. Gaskill, 
M.A. (Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday 
Service, 11 A. M: Week Day Services, Tuesday 
through Friday, 12 Noon. Chapel open daily, 
9 A. M. to 4 P. M. Holy Week, April 15-19: 
Noonday Services at 12 and vesper services at 
5 P. M., Dr. Perkins. All are welcome. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “‘A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D. D., Minister. Sunday service 11:15 
a. m. Open daily, 9. a. m. to 5 p. m. Visit this 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 


Apr. 28, 
Eliot, A 
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Tons of tins mark Unitarian 
contribution for hungry Europe 


32,000 Pounds of Food Shipped 


On January 30 a ship left New York 
harbor, carrying as part of its freight 
thirteen thousand pounds of canned 
food destined for the doggedly deter- 
mined, but very hungry, people of 
Czechoslovakia. On February 16, an- 
other ship left with thirteen hundred 
pounds more—this time for Holland. 
On March 8, nine additional shipments 
were awaiting space on shipboard, and 
on March 12, six thousand pounds of 
milk were shipped to France. 

Ready at the warehouse for shipment 
overseas as we went to press were 15,000 
pounds of food for Hungary; 8,000 for 
Czechoslovakia; 21,000 for Austria; and 
four shipments for France, one of 17,000 
pounds; one of 15,000; one of 18,000; 
and one shipment of 6,000 pounds 
of Crisco—a food which has more than 
4,000 calories per pound, and will there- 
fore be ecstatically welcomed. 

Food campaign still active 


Here, in the most realistic terms, is 
the report of the nationwide Unitarian 
food campaign. By the time all the 
money contributions have been turned 
into food, it will be seen that more than 
two hundred tons were collected through 
the Unitarian Service Committee—and 
the work continues because Unitarians 
are aware that stomachs do not stay 


Floods of food cartons overwhelm the Collection Warehouse staff and call for over- 


full. Several churches are just begin- 
ning their work in the campaign, and 
latest reports from the Unitarian Col- 
lection Warehouse in New York City 
indicated that nearly a ton a day is still 
arriving there. A fifteen-day period re- 
cently saw thirteen tons appear for 
processing. 

“Death Won’t Wait” was the slogan 
of the Baltimore, Maryland, church and 
“Tons of Tins” was used in the Colim- 
bus, Ohio, drive. Many other slogans 
besides “Food Not Coffins” proved effec- 
tive. The point is that the food was 
forthcoming—more than anybody had 
dared to predict. 


The donations of individual groups 
and churches, as clearly as we can pre- 
sent the record, is given below. The 
only fair way to do it, we thought, was 
to list actual arrivals at the warehouse, 
and money actually in the hands of the 
Service Committee at international head- 
quarters in Boston. There is ample evi- 
dence to show that this is not the com- 
plete story; letters have come in saying 
that a shipment of a certain weight was 
being sent; or that a certain donation 
in money was on the way, or that the 
campaign was going well and certain 
results might be expected. 

These announcements were revised 


time shipping, as in this picture. 
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Let’s Redouble Our Efforts 


“Unless food is provided for the 
European population now _ before 
July first, literally millions will die 
of starvation, as the limited food 
crops expected in the summer and 
fall will only partially provide for 
the sustenance of the population 
of continental Europe in 1947 so 
that unless additional food is fur- 
nished a year from now, the con- 
sequences will be almost equally 
catastrophic.’’ Thus testified Colo- 
nel Michael R. Lubbock, Deputy 
Chief of UNRRA in Greece as he 
addressed The Joint Council for 
for International Co-operation 
March 13. This testimony supple- 
ments and re-enforces the infor- 
mation brought to us by members. 
of our staff in Europe and particu- 
larly Dr. Joy and Mr. Field who have 
seen and know the need for food. 
This is a call for all of us to join 
in the support of every effort to 
get food to Europe immediately. It 
is imperative that we continue and 
redouble our own effort to secure 
and ship food and to enlarge many 
fold our field of operation in service 
in this crucial hour. 


SETH T. GANO, Vice-Chairman 
The Unitarian Service Committee 
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upwards rather frequently, however, and 
actual arrivals are more concrete than 
anything else. If any group has been 
misrepresented or left out, it is the 
earnest hope of the editor that those: 
concerned will call our attention to the 
facts. We have tried to be accurate. 


Outstanding records 


There is one important major omis- 
sion in the listing that follows: some 
Unitarian churches shipped their canned 
food through UNRRA instead of through 
the facilities of the Service Committee: 
either because they had begun their 
campaigns before the nationwide drive: 
started, or for reasons of convenience. 
They were serving the same goal, how- 
ever—getting food to Europe—which- 
was what counted. The Washington,. 
D. C., church, for example, shipped out: 
thirty-five tons in this manner—the all-. 
time single high record for all Unitar-- 
ian churches; and the St. Louis church 
also shipped vast quantities through 
UNRRA. There may be others who did 
likewise. Actually the weights should 
be included in the Unitarian totals. 

Here, then, on that basis, is the proud’ 
record—which is being changed daily- 
by new arrivals: ta : 
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Brotherhood Is More Than a Word 


These churches set out to prove it 


These figures in pounds and dollars represent contributions to the food drive 


from December 9, 1945, to March 11, 1946, and the drive still continues 


CHURCHES POUNDS 
Albany, N, Y. 153 
Amherst, Mass, 23 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 365 
Arlington, Mass. 2,500 
Athol, Mass. 320 
Baltimore, Md, 5,793 
Bangor, Me. 250 
Barneveld, N. Y. 89 
Barnstable, Mass. 5,610 
Bedford, Mass. 460 
Belmont, Mass. 2,533 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Beverly, Mass. 90 
Billerica, Mass. 361 
Bloomington, Ill. 400 
Boston, Mass., © 
Arlington Street 1,775 
Bulfinch Place 91 
First 1,221 
King’s Chapel 1,210 
Second 
Braintree, Mass. LL 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Brewster: Cape Cod 
Conference 
Bridgewater, Mass. 154 
Brockton, Mass. 145 
Brookfield, Mass, 230 
Brookline, Mass. 923 
Brooklyn, N. Y., First 319 
Buffalo, N. Y. 402 
Burlington, Vt. 
Cambridge, Mass. ° 650 
Castine, Me. 
Charleston, S. C. 210 
Charlestown, N. H. 100 
Charlottesville, Va. 155 
Chelmsford, Mass. 2,855 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 330 
Chicago, Ill., Beverly 287 
First 525 
Third 
People’s 283 
Cincinnati, Ohio, First 
St. John’s 100 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Clinton, Mass. 78 
Cohasset. Mass. 1.210 
Columbus, Ohio 2,045 
Concord, Mass. 1,584 
Concord, N. H. 165 
Dallas, Tex. 
Danvers, Mass. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Dayton, Ohio 45 
Dedham, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 300 
Dighton, Mass. 
Dorchester Mass., 
Christ 210 
First 370 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 175 
Duxbury, Mass. 225 
Easton, North, Mass, 239 
Ellsworth, Me. 120 
Erie, Pa, 479 
Evanston, Ill. 173 
Exeter, N. H. 614 
Fairhaven, Mass. 4,609 
Flushing, N. Y. 385 
Fort Collins, Colo. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 120 


Framingham Centre, 


Mass. 542 
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DOLLARS 


19.15 
53:00 
42.00 


3.00 
1,156.50 
50.00 


23.00 
875.00 
56.12 


37.00 
56.00 


230.00 


1,292.00 
3,135.50 
257.00 
16.00 
5.00 


35.00 


2,117.23 
430.25 


55.00 
878.75 
5.00 


39,50 
553.03 
250.00 
100.00 
175.00 


113.80 
63.75 
916.76 
10.00 


250.00 
50.00 
401.51 
5.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


CHURCHES POUNDS DOLLARS CHURCHES POUNDS DOLLARS 
Franklin, N. H. 267 62.00 Oklahoma City, Okla. 125.00 
Gardner, Mass. 239 Omaha, Nebr. 300.00 
Germantown, Pa. 15,116 Orange, N. J. 2,472 
Grafton, Mass. 530 Petersham, Mass. 416 11.50 
Hackensack, N. J. 512 Philadelphia, Pa. 3,024 1,962.82 
Hanska, Minn. 190 Pittsburgh, Pa. 2,511 
Harrisburg, Pa. 26 25.00 Plainfield, N. J. 866 10.00 
Hartford, Conn. 461 213.00 Plymouth, Mass. 160 
Harvard, Mass. 415 37.00 Portland, Me. 4,035 
Hingham, Mass., First 1,081 Portsmouth, N, H. 10.00 
Old Ship 679.61 Pcrt Washington, N. Y. 417 
Hinsdale, Il. 229 27.00 Providence, R. 1., First 711 70.00 
Hollis, N. Y. 139 20.00 Westminster 221 
Hepedale, Mass. 526 Quincy, Ill. 433.50 
Houlton, Me. 23.50 Quincy, Mass. 2,443 
Hudson, Mass. 738.00 Reading, Mass, 2.00 
Indianapolis, Ind. 429 1,559.75 Richmond, N. Y. 384 
Ithaca, N. Y. 1,651.25 Richmond, Va. 4,360 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 165 ( 87.00 Ridgewood, N. J. 218 
Jamestown, N. Y. 1,800 Rochester, N. Y. 267.50 
Kansas City, Mo. 392.15 Rockland, Mass. 635 30.00 
Keene, N. H. 16 28.00 Roslindale, Mass. 469 
Kennebunk, Me. 281.56 Roxbury, Mass. 700 
Lancaster, Pa. Pek 123.01 Saco, Me. 265 50.00 
Lawrence, Mass. 25.00 Sacramento, Calif. 120 35.00 
Lebanon, N. H. 8 St. Paul, Minn. 11,250 
Leominster, Mass. 650 St. Petersburg, Fla. 570 
Lexington, Mass. 969 + Salem, Mass., 546 
Lincoln, Mass, 221 275.00 San Antonio, Texas 133 
Lincoln, Nebr. 61.00 San Francisco, Calif. 27.50 
Littleton, Mass. 277 5.00 sandwich, Mass. 10.00 
Los Angeles, Calif. 43 Sanford, Me. 464 23.00 
Louisville, Ky., First 651 81.80 San Antonio, Tex. 20.00 
‘Clifton 120.00 Santa Monica, Calif. 10.00 
Lowell, Mass. 50 Schenectady, N. Y. 655 253.00 
Lynchburg, Va. 320 5.00 Scituate, Mass. 958 12.65 
Lynn, Mass. 129 1,632.00 Sharon, Mass. 2.00 
Manchester, N. H. 10.00 Somerville, Mass. 33.00 
Marblehead, Mass. 360 164.39 Staten Island, N. Y. 206.00 
Marietta, Ohio 138 Sterling, Mass. 490 
Marlboro, Mass. 67 Stowe, Vt. 80.00 
Marshfield, Mass. 51.00 Summit, N. J. 2,567.61 
Meadville, Pa. 1,840 17.51 Syracuse, N. Y. 1,370 255.00 
Medfield, Mass, 142 Taunton, Mass. 485 ; 
Medford, Mass. 850 205.00 Toledo, Ohio 2,911 313.15 
Melrose, Mass. 825 16.00 Trenton, N. J. 80.00 
Memphis, Tenn. 200 155.00 Tulsa Okla. 464 627.00 
Mendon, Mass. 25 Uxbridge, Mass. 102 
Middleboro, Mass, 307 5.00 Walpole, N. H. 205 
Milton, Mass. 550 669.00 Waltham, Mass. 123 10.00 
Milwaukee, Wis. 80 96.25 -Wware, Mass. 225 
Montclair, N. J. 643 90.00 Watertown, Mass. 540 
Montpelier, Vt. 83 Waverley, Mass. 200 
Nantucket, Mass. 162 32.50 Washington, D. C. 50.00 
Nashua, N. H. 1,175 415.00 Wayland, Mass. 632 51.00 
Needham, Mass. 785 25.00 Wellesley Hills, Mass. 615.00 
New Bedford, Mass. 10,391 Westford, Mass. 248 - 
Newburyport, Mass. 372 Weston, Mass. 231 50.00 
New Orleans, La. 880 21.55 West Upton, Mass. 5.00 
Newport, R. I. 163 West Roxbury, Mass. 337 
Newton Mass. White Plains, N. Y. 60.00 
Channing 110.00 Wilmington, Del. 678 1.76 
Newton Centre 445 90.00 ‘Wilton Centre, N. H. 436 
West Newton 200 1,026.00 Winehendon, Mass. 174 
New York, N. Y. Winchester, Mass. 743 390.00 
Community 1,957 50.00 Windsor, Vt. 245 22.00 
First 33 Woburn, Mass. 200 
Miscellaneous 35.00 Wollaston, Mass. 260 10.00 
Norfolk, Va. 15.00 Worcester, Mass. 10,386 
North Andover, Mass. 10.00 Yonkers, N. Y. 95 ‘ 
Northampton, Mass, 800 Miscellaneous 12,146 2.720.385 
Northfield, Mass. 213 Tae 
Norwell, Mass, 264 759.00 Total 165,890 $38,116.11 
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by HERBERT HITCHEN 


This Realm, This England 


The A.U.A. Director of F oreign Churches 


reports on the effects of the war on Unitarianism 


To be the bearer of warm fraternal 
greetings and good will from American 
Unitarians to our friends and fellow lib- 
erals in England is a high privilege 
and a great experience. It means that 
doors are opened; it means also that 
hearts are opened, and English hearts 
are decidedly worth entering. At this 
particular juncture in history it means 
further contact with a people who have 
just gone valiantly and victoriously 
through a searching fiery ordeal and 
catching something of the contagion of 
their spirit. 


They faced the enemy 


There has always been a quality of 
stability, of quiet strength about the 
English character that has provided a 
welcome antidote to the rapid and dis- 
turbing fluctuations of our modern age. 
Its very radicalisms (and it possesses 
many) are wrought in the atmosphere 
of law and order. The revolutions of 
its life are accomplished with a mini- 
mum of destructiveness and an almost 
total absence of violence. The flair for 
highly-colored drama is practically non- 
existent; yet the drama itself, profound 
and searching, is there. It is there 
supremely at this particular moment 
when bitterly dark days have been lived 
through and yet the hoped-for dawn is 
tardy in breaking. You would never 
dream from the actions of these people 
that they are facing almost as crucial 
an hour as when bombs rained down 
upon them and the enemy stood at their 
gates. Yet that is the fact, and many of 
them know it. 

Great Britain came through the recent 
struggle triumphant in the military 
sense, along with her Allies, but she sac- 
rificed her economy to do this and she 
stands today poverty-stricken before the 
world. She is shabby; her people are 
not a little weary from the great and 
prolonged strain; but an innate dignity 
and strength of spirit still abide with 
her. 

It is a great thing to see people with 
food rations that would seem to us like 
starvation diet voluntarily tightening 
their belts even further that the desti- 
tute of other lands might be fed. When 
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you know that many of them have had 
practically no new clothing for six 
years it is a great thing to learn that 
they rifle their depleted wardrobes that 
the naked might be covered. They are 
a quiet but very effective rebuke to that 
unthinking or callous selfishness which 
is.so painfully manifest in.many quar- 
ters of American life. nen 

Our fellow Unitarians have suffered 
fully in the general hardships and de- 
privations. The loss of church prop- 
erty alone is staggering. Practically 
60 per cent of the valuation of our 
churches in the London area was de- 
stroyed by enemy action, besides Essex 
Hall, headquarters of the General 
Assembly, and the Hostel of the 
Women’s League. In all, seventeen 
Unitarian churches throughout Great 
Britain were wiped out and twenty-nine 
damaged—eighteen of them seriously. 
That, out of a total of 342, is a serious 
blow. As the “Report of the Commis- 
sion on the Work of the Churches” just 
issued expresses it: “In the replace- 
ment and reconstruction of buildings 
alone there is before the movement a 
problem which has not been fully real- 
ized. It.is not only a problem of the 
replacement of bricks and mortar, or 
even of finances, serious as these may 
be. It is one of finding the spiritual 
energy in a comparatively small group 
to carry through the task.” 


A Protestant crisis 


British Unitarianism has a history as 
noble and outstanding as that of its 
American counterpart. Its influence 
has been out of all proportion to its 
size; but it suffers the inevitable dis- 
advantages of a minority group, together 
with the additional disadvantage, which 
is quite unfamiliar to us, of being over- 
shadowed by a State Church. When we 
realize that including even the 4,100 in 
Northern Ireland, there are only 24,000 
subscribing members of the Unitarian 
Church in Great Britain, we begin to 
sense the colossal nature of the task 
that confronts them. Add to all this 
the plain fact that conditions even before 
the war have militated against the loyal 
support of Protestantism (only 5 per 


cent of Protestants attend church) and 
the matter is crucial. 

Significantly, the Unitarian movement 
has suffered far less than orthodoxy in 
this regard, about half the total mem- 
bership worshiping every Sunday. We 
have lost fewer, but a small group can 
ill afford any losses. There is the suf- 
fering, also, from an acute shortage of 
ministers, for the war years have 
brought about an inevitable decrease of 
theological students. Some seventy of 
the 288 churches in England, Scotland 
and Wales have little or no pastoral 
oversight. Forty-two of them have not 
sufficient resources to justify the em- 
ployment of a full-time minister; the 
remaining twenty-eight are unable to 
obtain one and the immediate future 
promises little amelioration of this con- 
dition. 


They plan to advance 


Yet the ministers that are there are 
rendering yeoman service, and are as 
fine a group as one could wish to meet. 
A number of them, together with out- 
standing laymen, have done a thoroughly 
forward-looking and courageous piece 
of work in the above-mentioned report, 
frankly evaluating their weaknesses as 
well as their strengths, and assessing, 
with clear vision, the matchless oppor- 
tunities that confront them. It is inspir- 
ing to note that in spite of all the ob- 
stacles in the way, the keynote of British 
Unitarian life is “Advance.” 

One practical project is the raising of 
one hundred thousand pounds for the 
many damaged churches and for the 
implementing of a forward movement. 
Already the halfway mark has been 
passed and there is little doubt of com- 
plete success—a truly remarkable 
achievement for so small a body. 


I found everywhere a sense of warm 
fellowship with American Unitarianism 
and the conviction that the closest kind 
of co-operation must be maintained in 
the service of our common task. 

In addition, there is a growing aware- 
ness of the international scope of that 
task, and a real excitement in the face 
of the world challenge to free religion 
posed by the conditions of this age. The 
fifteen flying hours that it took me to 
reach the shores of England are sym- 
bolic of a greatly shrunken world. Once 
distant peoples are, geographically, very 
close to us now. That fact may prove 
disastrous if they do not come spirit- 
ually close also. The age into which 
we have entered demands a unity and 
sense of at-one-ness between all lovers 
of and workers for human liberty, and 
it must mark the forming of firmer ties 
than ever before between us and our 
British fellows in “the freedom of the — 


truth.” 


“LAYMEN?’S LEAGUE BULLETIN 


Laymen’s Sunday, May 19 | 


The opening Sunday of Anniversary 
Week, May 19, 1946, has been desig- 
nated as Laymen’s Sunday in the Unitar- 
ian churches. On this day many 
League chapters will follow their annual 


‘custom of assuming responsibility for 


the morning service in their churches. 
The sermon will be given by a layman, 
with other members of the chapter tak- 
ing other parts of the service. 
Laymen’s Sunday, which was first 
instituted by the League in 1922, has 
been observed at various times of year, 
and churches that find a date earlier 
than May to be more suitable are encour- 
aged to set their own time. In recent 
years, however, the opening Sunday of 
Anniversary Week has been officially 
designated, since in so many cases the 
minister is necessarily away from home 
on that date, and the participation of the 
laymen answers a very special need. 
Referring to Laymen’s Sunday, Dr. 


John Howland Lathrop, minister of The 
First Unitarian Congregational Society 
of Brooklyn, New York, wrote in a 
recent church calendar: 


“The priesthood of all believers,’ is an 
original Protestant doctrine. Furthermore, the 
Separatist movement in England, which 
produced New England Congregationalism, 
conceived of the minister as one of the con- 
gregation set apart to serve it. Hence, the 
discarding of all priestly vestments, and the 
wearing of the scholar’s gown in the pulpit. 
Our Unitarian churches are heir to a lay 
tradition; therefore to have the voice of a 
layman in the pulpit from time to time in 
place of the one “set apart” has peculiar 
significance for us. 


The League office is glad to assist in 
the preparation of these laymen’s serv- 
ices. In addition to welcoming oppor- 
tunities to help, the League also wel- 
comes news of Laymen’s Sunday serv- 
ices and the manuscripts of laymen’s 
sermons. 
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Servicemen report 


to chapters 


At each meeting of the Davenport, 
Iowa chapter during the current season, 
a serviceman has spoken to tell his ex- 
periences and opinions. 

The chapter of the First Parish 
Church, Dorchester, Massachusetts in- 
vited all the discharged servicemen in 
the church to attend a recent meeting. 
Fourteen men accepted the invitation. 
Each of them spoke briefly on the 
phases of military life that he had ex- 
perienced. 


Norman Cousins to 


address League 


The Anniversary Week Committee of 
the League, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. H. Weston Howe, of Medford, 
Massachusetts, reports that Mr. Norman 
Cousins, the Editor of the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, will be the speaker 
at the public meeting to be sponsored 
jointly by the League and the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
during Anniversary Week of 1946. The 
address will be given at 8:00 P. M. on 
Tuesday, May 21, in the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, and will im- 
mediately follow the dinner and annual 
business meeting of the League. 


Edited by Freperick T. McGuu, Jr., 
_ Executive Director of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. 


Under the editorship of Norman 
Cousins, the Saturday Review is reach- 
ing the widest audience in its history, 
and has become one of the most widely 
quoted American magazines. Mr. Cous- 
ins received special notice last year 
with his editorial “Modern Man _ is 
Obsolete,” which presented his views 
on the implications of the atomic bomb. 

Mr. Cousins holds a Government ap- 
pointment to the editorship of the 
magazine U.S.A. which is sent abroad 
in several languages, and is the author 
of several books, including The Good 
Inheritance, a study of Athenian de- 
mocracy and current politics. 


Norman Cousins 


Airview of Hackley School 


Laymen meet again 


at Hackley 


The annual convention of Unitarian 
laymen of the Middle Atlantic States 
region was held at Hackley School, Tar- 
rytown, New York, on Saturday and 
Sunday, March 23 and 24. Improved 
travel conditions allowed a record at- 
tendance of fifty-one men. 

The speakers included Dr. Charles R. 
Joy, Director of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, just returned from nine 
months in Europe, and Dr. Winfred 
Overholser, the eminent psychiatrist, 
Superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital in Washington, D. C., and Mode- 
rator-Elect of the American Unitarian 
Association. Dr. David Rhys Williams, 
of Rochester, New York, preached the 
Convention Sermon, and Mr. Frederick 
T. McGill, Jr., Executive Director of 
the League, spoke on “The League and 
Unitarian Advance.” 


Luncheon attendance grows 


Dutch treat luncheons held on the - 
first Thursday of each month at League 
headquarters in Boston continue to grow 
in popularity. Under the guidance of 
Mr. Wallace M. McNaught and his 
New England Committee, the lunch- 
eons, from September, 1945, through 
March, 1946, have maintained an 
average attendance of thirty-two men. 

A box luncheon is served in the front 
office of the League at 12:45 p.m. At 
1:30 the chairman presents a speaker 
whose subject is usually related to 
Unitarian denominational activities. 

Speakers for the current season have 
been Dr. Dexter Perkins of the faculty 
of the University of Rochester; Mr. 
William Roger Greeley, President of 
the League; Mr. Frederick T. McGill, 
Jr., Executive Director of the League; 
Rev. Robert B. Day, Executive Director 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of Uni- 
tarian Churches; Mr. Melvin Arnold, 
Director of the Division of Publica- 
tions, A. U. A.; Mr. Dwight S. Strong, 
Executive Director of the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union; and Rev. John 
Findly, Assistant Director of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. 
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Epoch Making Appeal 


Progress of United Unitarian Appeal 


makes last year’s record obsolete 


Tuts year, Unitarians are supporting 
the United Appeal with a strength that 
outstrips last year’s returns in every 
respect. The record is clear. It indi- 
cates positively that Unitarians every- 
where have caught the vision of the in- 
fluence that their free church can have 
in today’s world; that they believe in 
the work their church is doing in many 
fields—in the foreign churches, through 
the Unitarian Service Committee, Ex- 
tension, the Ministry, Religious Educa- 
tion, the Youth Program, the Church of 
the Larger Fellowship, the Alliance, its 
_ many publications and other important 
vehicles carrying Unitarian principles. 
Although the reports are still incom- 
plete, a brief glance at the figures on 
hand show. example after example of 
substantial increases in amounts con- 
tributed—increases that are in some 
cases spectacular. Everywhere the same 
vitally enthusiastic story is coming to 
light: Unitarians realize they have a 
larger part to play in the liberal re- 
ligious life of a world that is desper- 
ately eager to find some way of estab- 
lishing a genuine and lasting peace. 


The Alliance leads 

Top honors in this year’s campaign 
must be awarded without reservation to 
the General Alliance of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Women, which 
has joined the United Appeal for the 
first time. Some of the increases among 
the Alliance branches have been almost 
incredible—here is a branch turning in 
200 per cent of last year’s contribution; 
there, another, with 300 per cent; and 
the peak, to date, has been reached by 
the Bridgewater, Massachusetts, branch, 
with an increase of 900 per cent. 

Examining the record, we find the 
Underwood, Minnesota, branch shows 
an increase of 400 per cent; the Ashby, 
Massachusetts, group presented a share 
that represents a 500 per cent increase; 
the Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, branch 
made more than a 600 per cent increase; 
another 600 per cent increase was made 
by the Montpelier, Vermont, branch. 
Washington, D. C., leaped from $248 to 
$610; the First Church in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, branch vaulted from 
$142 to $220; the women in Middleboro, 
Massachusetts, gave 180 per cent of last 
year’s donation; the Petersham, Massa- 
chusetts, branch gave 300 per cent of 
last year’s share. This is the ‘story, as 
the implacable, black-and-white Arabic 
numerals present it throughout the Al- 
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liance world. This is the example that 


the General Alliance is giving to the’ 


churches throughout the Unitarian de- 
nomination. 

But the churches, also, are showing 
tremendous increases: the first to go over 
the quota was Lynn, Massachusetts, with 
274 per cent in eight days. The St. 
Louis, Missouri, church last year made 
the considerable contribution of $850, 
but this year it reports a figure double 
that, taken up in a single Sunday’s col- 
lection. The Windsor, Vermont, church 
more than tripled its support, increasing 
from $49.26 to $174.25. The Needham, 
Massachusetts, church added more than 
$200 to its backing of last year; the 
Belmont, Massachusetts, church doubled 
last year’s contribution of $515; the 
Channing Church in Newton, Massachu- 
setts, has given 270 per cent of last 
year’s amount. 

New England breaks a record 

In fact, New England, as an area, 
has been showing some real leadership. 
There are 195 Unitarian churches here, 
and by the first of March, 110 of that 
number had already contributed more 
to the Appeal than they had last year at 
this time. Twenty of them had finished 
their campaigns, and they had given 
171.2 per cent of last year’s donations. 
A number of the New England churches 
are regularly including their full Appeal 
quotas in the annual church budgets. 

Many individual success stories from 
all over the country tell of a valiant new 
determination and show a wider and 
more enthusiastic understanding of the 
work of the entire denomination. From 
Maine to California this is true. In 
Maine, the Second Parish in Saco con- 
ducted a ten-day drive that sent it over 
its quota. It was the first Maine church 


to reach the goal—and in California the — 


Stockton church was on the honor roll | 


as far back as February 8. 

While it is impossible to list every 
individual success story, there are two 
that were reported just before we went 
to press which must be mentioned. The 
first concerns the church at Manchester, 
New Hampshire, where the minister-at- 
large, Rev. Lon Ray Call, is filling in 
during a period of reorganization. Mr. 
Call told the congregation that he in- 
tended to make a gift of $100 to the 
United Appeal for the work of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. He added 
that he would be glad to have this 
credited to the Manchester church if 
nine members would match his gift. 
Five other individuals and the Alliance 
as a group promptly donated $100 each, 
and $302.15 was contributed in small 
gifts, so that the total for Manchester 
became $1,002.15. 

The second story deals with the 
Church of the Larger Fellowship, organ- 
ized only a little more than a year ago 
and composed of isolated Unitarians in 
forty-four states, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Canada and several foreign countries. 
As a group, no quota is assigned them; 
yet this spiritually united organization 
is so filled with zeal for the work of 
Unitarianism that by March 8 the 
Church of the Larger Fellowship had 
turned in $1011.36—real proof of en- 
thusiastic and positive support. 

Again and again and again, this fact 
is driven home as one examines this 
year’s results and compares them with 
last year’s. People are investing more 
in their church; Unitarians want their 
church to expand its influence; they 
believe in what their denomination is 
doing, and wish it to have added 
strength. On this matter the parallel 
columns of figures are absolutely ada- 
mant. Opinion does not speak here: 
arithmetic does.. Unitarians are seeing 
the work of the entire denomination as 
their own work. Perhaps more than 
ever before, Unitarians are achieving 
the broader view. 


REGIONAL RECORD WELL AHEAD OF LAST YEAR BUT STILL A 
LONG WAY TO GO 


Regional Areas 

New England Council 
Middle Atlantic Council 
Meadville Conference 
Western Conference 


Southwestern Conference 
Pacific Coast Conference = 
United Conference of 
Icelandic Churches 
Unassigned Churches 


313.85: 


Mar. 7, 1945 Mar. 7, 1946 Reg. Quota: 


$15,847.79 
5,308.86 
1,636.60 
2,687.06 
214.23 
2,050.96 


$35,241.41 
9,791.48 
2,613.91 
8,741.65 
670.45 
5,219 56 


123.23 
1,878.66 


$87,698 
25,940 
8,394 
25,420 
2,417 

_ 9,493 


541 
2,670 


44.95 


$28,104.30 $64,340.37 $162.573 


The following is the complete list of 
Alliance branches that have gone over 


the top, as of March 11, 1946: 


Albany, N. Y. (Day & Eve.) 
Andover, N. H. 
Arborg, Man. 
Arlington, Mass. (Day & Eve.) 
Ashby, Mass. 
Athol, Mass. (Eve.) 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Barneveld, N. Y. 
Barnstable, Mass. 
. Bedford, Mass. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. Arlington St. (Day & Eve.) 
Second Church 
Evening All., Greater Boston 
Braintree, Mass. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Brookfield, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. (First) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (First) 
Burlington, Vt. (Day & Eve.) 
Cambridge, Mass. (Day & Eve.) 
Canton, Mass. 
Castine, Me. 
Charlestown, N. H 
yale Hill, Mass. 
icago, Ill., (People’s Liberal) Eve. 
Chicago, Ill. Unity 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio (First) 
Cincinnati, Ohio (St. John’s, 
Clinton, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Concord, N. H. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dorchester, Mass. (Channing! 
Dorchester, Mass. (First) 
East Boston, Mass. 
East Lexington, Mass. 
Eastondale, Mass. 
Eastport, Maine 
Eugene, Ore. 
Exeter, N. H. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Flushing, N. Y. 
Fort Collins, Colo. 
Franklin, N. H. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Hamburg, New York 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. (Day & Eve.) 
Hinsdale, Til. 
Houlton, Me. 
Houston, Texas. 
Hubbardston, Mass. 
Humboldt, Iowa 
Jackson, Mich. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Jamestown, N. Y. (Day) 
Keene, N. H. 
Kennebunk, Me, (Day & Eve.) 
Keokuk, Iowa 
Kingston, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. (Day & Eve.) 
Lincoln, Mass. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Littleton, N. H. 
Los Angeles, Calif. (Eve.) 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Madison, Wis. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Marshfield Hills, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. (Day & Eve.) 
Memphis, Tenn. 
“Middleborough, Mass. (Day & Eve.) 


Minneapolis, Minn. (Day & Eve.) 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Nantucket, Mass. 

Natick, Mass. (Unity) 
Needham, Mass. (Day & Eve.) 
New Orleans, La. 

Newport, R. I. (Day & Eve.) 
Newton, Mass. (Channing) 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. (Day & Eve.) 
Northfield, Mass. 

Norwell, Mass. 

Oakland, Calif. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Orange, N. J. 

Orlando, Fla. 

Ottawa, Ont., Canada 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Petersham, Mass. 

Philadelphia, Pa. (First) 
Portland, Me. (Preble) 
Portland, Ore. 

Providence, R. I. (Westminster) 
Ridgewood, N. J. 

Riverton, Man. 

Rockford, Tl. 

Roslindale, Mass. (Eve.) 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Saco, Maine 

Sacramento, Calif. 

St. Louis, Mo. (Day & Eve.) 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Salem, Mass. (Second) Eve. 
Salem, Ore. 

Salt Lake City, Utah (Day & Eve.) 
Sandwich, Mass. 

San Fernando Valley, Calif. 
Sanford, Me. (Eve.) 

San Francisco, Calif. (Eve.) 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

Santa Monica, Calif. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Sharon, Mass. 

Sherborn, Mass. 

Sioux City, Iowa, (Guild) 
Springfield, Mass. 

Staten Island, N. Y. 

Sterling, Mass. 

Sudbury, Mass. 

Taunton, Mass. 

Templeton, Mass. 

Topeka, Kan. 

Tulsa, Okla. (Day & Eve.) 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 

Underwood, Minn. 

Vancouver, B. C. 

Walpole, N. H. 

Waltham, Mass. 

Ware, Mass. 

Washington, D. C. (Day & Eve.) 
Watertown, Mass. (Day & Eve. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Westboro, Mass. 

West Newton, Mass. 

Wichita, Kansas (Eve.) 
Windsor, Vt. 

Winter Park, Fla. 

Woburn, Mass. 

Worcester, Mass. (Day & Eve.) 
Yarmouthport, Mass. 

Yonkers, N. Y. 


The following Alliance Branches have 
exceeded their quota and have turned 
the money over to their church treas- 
urers but the money has not yet been 


received at headquarters: 


Alliance Branches 

Athol, Mass. (Day) 
Baltimore, Md. (Eve.) 
Beverly, Mass. (Day & Eve.) 
Billerica, Mass. 

Brewster, Mass: 

Brockton, Mass. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chicago, Ill., Third, (Eve.) 


Dayton, Ohio 

Denver, Colo. 

Dighton, Mass. 
Duxbury, Mass. 

Fall River, Mass. 
Grafton, Mass. 

Groton, Mass. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Marlborough, Mass. (Eve.) 
Melrose, Mass. (Eve.) 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Montclair, N. J. 
Nashua, N. H. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
New Orleans, La. 
Northborough, Mass. 
Quincy, Mass. (Eve.) 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Roslindale, Mass. (Day) 
Rutherford, N. J. 
Scituate, Mass. 
Somerville, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. (Day) 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Utica, N. Y. 

Westford, Mass. 
Winchendon, Mass. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Wollaston, Mass. (Day & Eve.) 


The following is the complete list of 


churches that have gone over the top as; 
of March 11, 1946: 


Alton, Il. 

Angora, Minn. . 
Arnes, Man. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Blaine, Wash. 
Charlestown, N. H. 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Concord, Mass. 
Exeter, N. H. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Geneva, IIl. 

Ginli, Man. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Hampton Falls, N. H. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Hobart, Ind. 
Hubbardston, Mass. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kennebunk, Me. 
Lincoln, Mass. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Moline, Tl. 
Needham, Mass. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newton, Mass. (Channing) 
Northfield, Mass. 
Norwell, Mass. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Riverton, Man. 
Saco, Me. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Seattle, Wash. (First) 
Sharon, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sterling, Mass. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Sudbury, Mass. 
Summit, N. J. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Walpole, N. H. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Westborough, Mass. 
Windsor, Vt. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


The Alliance Potential 


Miss Elizabeth C. Belcher, Alliance Administrator, 


sees active, effective future in group’s work 


Within human limits, nothing is im- 
possible to women working for a better 
world—but they must be organized and 
they must develop their own leadership. 
That is the view of Miss Elizabeth 
Corson Belcher, administrator of the 
General Alliance of Unitarian Women, 
who took over the duties of her office 
on February 1. 

“The Alliance,” she said, “has a very 
clear vision of what are the responsibili- 
ties of the world’s women, and there is 
a strength here that can be developed 
into a great force for social advance 
everywhere. Co-operation is the key 
word. We will work with each other 
in local groups; local branches will 
work with the General Alliance; and 
both will co-operate with other groups 
of men and women both inside and out- 
side of the denomination.” 

Ever since she graduated from Rad- 
cliffe, Miss Belcher has been interested 
in social work of one kind or another. 
She was office manager of a co-opera- 
tive weaving shop in Lowell, Massachu- 
setts: a teacher; a personnel worker for 
the United States Government; a voca- 
tional counselor with the Y.W.C.A. In 
these jobs she worked with all kinds of 
people: those with a grammar-school 
education and those with Ph.D.’s; those 
varying in ages from sixteen to sixty; 
white-collar people and industrial work- 
ers—a wide cross section of American 
life. Her hopes and ideals for the future 
of the Alliance stem from such a back- 
ground. 


To develop leadership 


“The actual plans for future work will 
be made by the women of the Alliance,” 
she said. “I have certain principles to 
which I give my allegiance, but I don’t 
make the plans; what we want to do is 
to develop an indigenous leadership 
among the branches and give what help 
we can to aid them in making a pro- 
gram that will attract women of all ages 
and all nationalities in all walks of life 
who believe in the things Unitarianism 
stands for. 

“The religious motivation is the basis 
for the whole movement. That’s the 
fundamental thing. I believe, and I 
think the Alliance believes, in the prin- 
ciples for which a liberal religion stands. 
Because of such a faith, we want to 
develop further the splendid work the 
Alliance has been doing over the years. 

“Remember,” she said, her blue eyes 
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flashing with animation, “‘we have a fine ° 


liberal tradition. There’s nothing up- 
start about the Unitarian point of view: 
it was behind the founding of this 
nation. Also the Alliance has a tradi- 
tion of work—specific deeds in support 
of the liberal principles.” 

She recalled the story of the two 
workmen engaged in building a Chris- 
topher Wren cathedral who were asked 
what they were working for. The first 
said, “For eight shillings a day,” but 
the second said, “I’m helping Chris- 
topher Wren build a cathedral.” And 
Miss Belcher said, “Why am I a Uni- 
tarian? Because I want to help build 
a cathedral!” 


Greater activity planned 


This year, she pointed out, will be 
one of planning, developing and work- 
ing through certain ideas. “The only 
thing I know is being planned,” she 
said, “is that the Alliance shall be in- 
creasingly active and increasingly carry 
its share in the Unitarian movement.” 

At the end of her second month as 
administrator, she expressed herself as 
“very much impressed by the co-opera- 
tion and the welcome I’ve received, and 
by the generous giving of time on the 
part of volunteers and members of the 
staff.” 

“T feel right now as if we could move 
mountains,” she said. “Of course, a 
little depends on the size of the moun- 
tain and on the number of people who 
get behind and push!” 

Miss Belcher is a dynamic five-foot- 
three executive with crisp brown hair 
and light blue eyes. Her exalted en- 
thusiasm for the Alliance work is in- 
fectious as she talks. You feel that the 
mountains had better look to their 
foundations. 


U. F.S. J. President 
ealls for action 


It is indeed most heartening to learn 
through “Once Again on the March” 
in the February Register that “liberal- 
ism is on the upsurge” and that more 
and more individuals are finding in 
Unitarianism a satisfying gospel. 

On the other hand it is most disquiet- 
ing to find that there is a gap in this 
report of Unitarian Advance—a most 
serious gap. I refer to the fact that 
there is no indication that Unitarians 
are “on the march” so far as “progres- 


sive social action” is concerned. This 
gap in our program of Advance is made 
even more manifest when we read in Mr. 
van Paassen’s statement, “Why I Became 
a Unitarian,” that he wanted to be a 
member of “a militant church which 
by its balancing of religious teaching 
with progressive action demonstrates 
that it does not look upon the concept 
of the Kingdom of God as a miraculous 
fairy tale.’ There is no indication in 
this “report of progress” that the’ 
Church with which this noted author has 
become affiliated is doing anything sig- 
nificant toward “balancing religious 
teaching with progressive social action.” 
Was this an oversight, or is it true 
that Unitarians on a denominational 
level are doing nothing significant in the 
field of social action? The answer 
to this question can be found in the 
report of the committee appointed to 
survey social-action activities in the 
denomination, and so far none of the 
contents of that report have found their 
way into the columris of The Christian 
Register. 

There are many of us that are con- 
vinced there can be no significant ad- 
vance of Unitarianism unless and until 
the denomination girds itself for a real 
effort to bring about a balance between 


“teaching” and “progressive social 
action”—until our deeds match our 
ideals. 


As President of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice for two years it 
has been made amply clear that re- 
liance upon volunteer leadership and 
effort is far from equal to the task of 
providing and maintaining any signifi- 
cant program of social action on a na- 
tional scale. If we are to have an effec- 
tive program of progressive social action, 
the denomination must provide adequate 
funds so that effective leadership and 
effort may be had. Otherwise we will 
not have this balance between teaching 
and action that our noted American 
author wants and which puts the mili- 
tancy into the militant church he wants. 
We do not have a militant church that 
remains on a teaching level. We do 
not advance in any significant way if 
we remain a teaching church. Let 
Unitarians unite to close the serious gap 
found in this “report of progress.” 


KENNETH C. WALKER, 


President, The Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Note:—We are not clear as to Mr. 
Walker’s implication. The Bates report 
demonstrates very little of an active 
program of social action by Unitarians. 
We should welcome a summary of it 


by Mr. Walker. 
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I ntroducing: Dr. Counterpoint 


A Policy of Preferment 


“Lionel! It is good to see you. Sit 
down. What are you doing so far from 
your parish?” 

The Reverend Lionel Counterpoint 
fluttered his big black hat on to my 
desk, flung his greatcoat over the back 
of a chair, shook his great mane of hair, 
triphammered a chair with his bulk, 
stuck his pipe in his teeth and began 
his everlasting search for matches. 

“Son, you see in me a pilgrim, a seek- 
er after theological truth.” 

“You look more like a seeker after 
matches,” I said, and tossed him a fold- 
er of them. He nodded his thanks, 
pulled a brown can of tobacco out of 
his pocket, and proceeded to sprinkle 
tobacco at his pipe until the red and 
yellow flakes lay scattered all about his 
chair, and the pipe had received its 
tithe. 

“My search began for a particular 
piece of truth the other day when I 
found on my desk a questionnaire sent 
out by a manufacturer of electric re- 
frigerators,” he said. “The purpose of 
this questionnaire was to discover what 
the American Public prefers for a post- 
war refrigerator. I was asked several 
questions. Did I prefer a refrigerator 
large enough to hold a five-pound roast, 
a ten-pound roast, an elk with horns 
removed? Did I prefer it to be capable 
of producing thirty ice cubes a minute, 
fifty large cubes out of which igloos 
might be made during the housing 
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Dr. Lotta Hitschmanova, Executive Di- 
rector of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee of Canada, made a thirty-nine- 
day tour of Canada from coast to coast 
and reported at international head- 
quarters in Boston on March 12. The 
reception which she received from the 
press, from the people, from organiza- 
tions and from officials everywhere was 
almost incredibly enthusiastic. 

Let the record speak! During her 
trip she spoke sixty-four times—on some 
occasions four times in one day. She 
was heard over the radio ten times, once 
on a hookup to the United States. She 
addressed service clubs, women’s organ- 
izations, university and school groups, 


Rotary clubs, scout organizations, pub- 


ic meetings where seven hundred people 


shortage? Did I prefer it white, baby 
pink, striped like a barber pole? Did 
I prefer a music box inside that would 
play ‘Auld Lang Syne’ when I opened 
the door, or ‘Onward Christian Sol- 
diers, or Hubba Hubba Now, my 
friend, I find that my theological know- 
ledge is insufficient, and I cannot answer 
these questions.” 

“T should think not,” I put in» “Hub- 
ba Hubba, indeed!” : 

“I said, my theological knowledge: 
My information on popular songs is 
quite up to date. My oldest daughter 
never misses a high-school dance.” 

“T do not see your point.” 

“Of course not. I have not made it 
yet! You see there is more to this story. 
I thought the refrigerator matter over 
and wrote a letter to the president of 
the company explaining that I could 
not answer the letter because I did not 
know whether I was expected to indicate 
my preference in terms of my wants 
or my needs.” 

“T would like to have seen his face. 
Pretty clever.” 

“That is what I thought until I got 
his cordial reply. He said that he had 
discussed the question with the board 
of trustees, and that they had voted 
to give me the first refrigerator off their 
assembly lines, provided I would ex- 
plain to them the difference between 
what people need and what they want.” 

Lionel ran his fingers through his 


great shock of hair. “I have been 
thinking about it, and I find it hard 
to explain. Of course, it is not the re- 
frigerator, you understand, it’s the 
principle of the thing.” 

“At the risk of disappointing you, 
Lionel, let’s discuss the principle of 
the thing. Let us also discuss it in 
the realm of religion, where we are 
supposed to know something, and not 
in engineering where we are not expert. 
Would you say that our world needs 
the Unitarian religion today more than 
it needs anything?” 

VY ec? ° 

“Would you say that the world today 
shows little sign of wanting what it 
needs in this respect?” 

OY en? 

We were silent for a moment, then 
Lionel began. 

“This raises the question of whether 
or not it is permissible to try to per- 
suade people to want what they need. 
We know that this world can never 
find security and peace until a faith- 
ful tolerance and a charitable justice 
are part of human commitment. Are 
we justified in getting people, not just 
to know they need it, but with all their 
beings to want it?” 

“Lionel,” I said, “if we cannot answer 
yes to that we shall not only be forced 
to condemn the prophets, the saints, 
and every persuasive utterance of Uni- 
tarian man, but we shall be forced to 
deny our own calling as religious men, 
ministers and laymen alike.” 

“Right!” said Lionel. “To educate 
the desires of men is our’ basic task.” 

“But we have not done anything 
about your refrigerator!” 

“Oh, we were discussing the principle 
of the thing!” 

Watiace W. Rossins 
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Canada Achieves 


A Mighty Record 


attended, and church groups of all kinds. 


Let the record speak! More than 
$8,000 were contributed during the last 
three weeks of the tour; the day before 
she reported at Boston her mail brought 
in $1,600; the next day, $500. 

Letters containing checks have come 
from all sorts of people—from a sales- 
girl in a drugstore, who wishes to pay 
for the support of a child in a conval- 
escent home for three months and sends 
$45 to cover expenses, to men and 
women with children of their own; from 
laborers to government officials. 


Why is the response so great? Let 
Dr. Hitschmanova tell it in her own 
words: 

“The Unitarian Service Committee of 
Canada is one of two organizations in 
the country to give people a practical 
means for doing something for the des- 
titute children and the war-shocked 
youngsters overseas. The direct contact 
which they will have with these young 
folks—every time a contributor ‘adopts’ 
a child he gets the youngster’s picture, 
name and some facts about him, so that 
a correspondence is established—and 
the opportunity to take direct and per- 
sonal action seem to be irresistible. 
Besides, the wells of generosity existing 
in Canada have not even begun to be 

(Continued on page 189) 
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Who Are These Unitarians? 


A radio commentator in Iowa uses 
some Unitarian information 


It was a few seconds before 10:30 
p. mM. and the crew at Radio Station 
WHO in Des Moines, Iowa, was stand- 
ing by on the last day of January wait- 
ing for the signal to carry the voice of 
Mr. M. L. Nelson, news editor, over the 
air waves. 

The “On the Air” signal flashed in 
Mr. Nelson’s studio, and he began 
speaking. He told “how Norwegian 
children faced a winter of broken shoes 
in snow and wind . . . shoes mended 
with patch upon patch . . . children 
forced to stay home on days of wet or 
crits. es, 

“This afternoon,” the voice continued. 
“we were thinking of that... and of 
how more than 4,500 listeners have 
responded to our suggestion to send 
relief parcels to families abroad. 

“On the desk was a large, brown en- 
velope from Boston and the American 
Unitarian Association there. We had 
asked for the materials in the envelope, 
and we opened it to read before the 
broadcast. 

“There was a copy of a cablegram 
received from Dr. Charles R. Joy, then 
at Paris during his tour of Europe for 
the Unitarian Service Committee to 
study relief needs overseas after the 
Ware jt.) 

Mr. Nelson quoted at length from 
that cable, which readers will remember 
seeing in the January issue of the 
Register. Then he continued: 

“Tonight, we report on what listeners 
can do to relieve suffering among the 
children of only twelve, one dozen, 
families of France. The names and 
addresses of these children in that land 
were also in the heavy brown envelope 
that lay on our desk this afternoon in 
the dying sun of the year’s first month. 

“All the children have been seen and 
their needs recently studied by the 
Children’s Bureau director of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee in France. 
Only three of the twelve are from 
Paris... 2° 

Mr. Nelson went on to speak of 
Yvette, whose father was deported by 
the Nazis; of Francoise, who had lest 
her father in the same way; of Jeannine, 
only six years old, whose father was a 
prisoner and has not been found; of 
Claude Beret in Toulouse whose father 
was found dead on the road with the 


marks of torture fresh upon him. . . 
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He continued through the list of the 
twelve desperately needy children whose 
names had been supplied through Mr. 
Ernst Papanek, director of Child Proj- 
ects for the Unitarian Service Committee. 

“Those are the names of the twelve 
French children for tonight,” the com- 
mentator said. “Some of them are of 
school age. None is yet out of his 
teens. We have their addresses to which 
relief parcels could be addressed by 
listeners. 

“We will receive your letters about 
the twelve French children, and as they 
come in, turn them over to the Uni- 
tarian Society of Des Moines, whose 
minister, Rev. Grant Butler, has agreed 
to undertake the task of sending out 
names and addresses for us. He and his 
fellow Unitarians will send you a letter 
of mailing instructions and suggestions 
as to what to send through the mails to 
the addresses requested. If you wish, 
you may address your letters to Mr. 
Butler directly. 

“Listeners desiring to obtain the 
names and addresses of any of the 
twelve French children may write for 
them either to WHO in Des Moines or 
directly to Rev. Grant Butler, minister 
of the Des Moines Unitarian Society. 
We shall give you his address: 2806 
Woodland, Des Moines, Iowa. 


“One more matter tonight, as the - 


time permits. 

“We shall be glad to accept and turn 
over to the Des Moines Unitarian So- 
ciety any money in the form of money 
orders, checks, or bank drafts, that 
listeners may wish to make available for 
the work of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, providing relief abroad _ in 
France, in Czechoslovakia, and in many 
other countries. . 

“Besides clothing and shoes, the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee has supplied 
food to Europe... .” ; 

The speaker then gave the story of 
the nationwide food campaign and its 
success, adding that “the money listeners 
may send in can be converted to either 
canned goods or clothing for shipment 
abroad by the Unitarian relief workers, 


_long recognized as specialists in their 


johaisn% 

“There is much to be done, and the 
Unitarian group offers listeners an- 
other opportunity of lending a helping 
hand to the people of France and 


Czechoslovakia, through money dona- 
tions, or through parcels to the twelve — 
French children, and possibly later 
through parcels to others in France and 
those in Czechoslovakia and to Euro- 
peans everywhere the Unitarian Service 
Committee is stationed.” 2 


‘The Memorial of Virtue 
is immortal ” 


FRANK HUNT BURT 


. Frank Hunt Burt, of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, died March 1. Many Uni- 
tarians all over the country who read 
those words will immediately recall his 
erect figure and kindly face as he sat 
at a little table recording the minutes 
of the Annual Meetings or the General 
Conference sessions of the American 
Unitarian Association. This true gentle- 
man had won an eminent place for him- 
self in his profession and was frequent- 
ly in demand where speed and accuracy 
of work were essential. 

Quite apart from his professional 
life, Mr. Burt was one who found his 
deep religious spirit nourished by 
beauty in all its forms—especially in 
the world of nature. A loyal and active 
churchman, he served for fifteen years as 
the superintendent of the Channing 
Church in Newton. The memory of 
his gracious spirit, his cheerful greeting 
with the friendly smile and lifted hand 
will continue to sweeten the lives of 
all who knew him. Services were con- 
ducted at the Unitarian church in 
Arlington, Massachusetts, on March 4. 


Dan HuntTINGTON FENN 


ELIZABETH L. LEWIS 


Mrs. John H. Lewis, who died in 
February at her home in Lynchburg, 
Virginia, in her ninety-fifth year, was 
one of the founders of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Lynchburg. For more 
than a quarter of a century, she was an 
inspiring leader in this church, serving 
as its secretary and as a member of 
the church committee, teaching in the 
Sunday school, and, until she was well 
over eighty years old, playing the 
organ. 

Mrs. Lewis took a leading part in 
many progressive movements, includ- 
ing woman’s suffrage and world peace. 
Her kindness was outstanding and her 
generous sympathies included all sorts 
and conditions of people. Her keen 
mind and her felicitous phrases were 
a delight to her host of friends. She was 
a gifted public speaker and presiding 
officer, a brilliant conversationalist and 


a charming hostess. She was a devoted 
member of the Alliance and an ardent, 
enthusiastic Unitarian. 

E. M. SLocomBeE 


THOMAS M. MARK 


Lieutenant Commander Thomas 
Montgomery Mark, U.S.N.R., died sud- 
denly while serving as chief chaplain 
at Ewa, Territory of Hawaii, on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1946. He was a Navy chaplain 
in World War I and had kept his stand- 
ing in the chaplains’ reserve corps. 
Called to duty in May, 1943, he served 
first as chief chaplain at San Diego, 
California, and in the fall of 1945 was 
ordered to Pearl Harbor. His record in 
his two posts of duty was outstanding, 
and the exactions of his work and his 
faithfulness to detail undoubtedly con- 
tributed to his untimely death. He will 
be honored and remembered as a war 
hero. 

Mr. Mark was born in Scotland July 
25, 1890, one of four brothers, three 
of whom came early to the United 
States, and all three prepared for and 
entered the ministry. After a short 
ministry in the Universalist Church, 
Mr. Mark became minister of the Hawes 
Church, South Boston, and later the 
Unitarian church in Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts. His ministry was character- 
ized by faithful parish work, kind deeds 
and high standards of reverential leader- 
ship and ethical conduct. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, by his three brothers 
and other relatives. 

A minister who was constantly on 
call for service in both war and peace, 
he was a cordial friend to all, a devoted 
husband, a loyal brother, a war hero. 
An impressive naval and civic funeral 
service was held in the Marblehead 
church on February 27, 1946. 


WituiAm S. NicHoLs 


CANADA ACHIEVES A 
MIGHTY RECORD 


(Continued from page 187) 


tapped. Canada is eager to help the 
helpless. Given the chance, the definite, 
specific cases, they answer at once. 

“Canadians support the work of the 
Service Committee because it is a ques- 
tion of human need, not a question of a 
church. They realize that our work is 
strictly nonsectarian, and that help is 
given without respect to race, national- 
ity, creed, or anything else except need. 

“No other church organization is 
doing this work in Canada, and there- 
fore the good hearts of the people rally 
to the one organization that will make 
their money do what they want it to do. 
The response, ever growing, is over- 
whelming.” 


- by CHARLES G. GIRELIUS 


Religious Education in 


the Public Schools 


A Unitarian minister defends released 
time education in a rural area 


THE articles in the November Register 
on the subject of the released-time pro- 
gram for religious education interest 
me very much, but I think that the in- 
cident reported by Rev. Philip Schug is 
unfortunate, and the article by Rev. 
Edwin H. Wilson still leaves much to 
be said on the subject. 

I pose as no expert in the matter, 
but I-have at least had a bit of ‘inten- 
sive personal experience with an at- 
tempted program in a strictly rural 
area, where we have only small 
churches in scattered villages. When 
I first came here, the school board was 
requested to permit a released-time re- 
ligious education plan, with classes to 
be held in the central school building. 
I was asked to join in the request, and 
I did so. It was not that I was pre- 
pared to judge the plan one way or 
the other, but I stated frankly that I 
wanted to see it tried. A good Presby- 
terian minister was in more doubt than 
I, but he, too, wanted to see how it 
would work out. 

The project has now been in opera- 
tion for about two years. The Protes- 
tants work as one unit, while the Cath- 
olics form a separate group. The Prot- 


-estant literature is practically nonsec- 


tarian. On urgent invitation, I have 
taught part of the time, both as reg- 
ular teacher and as _ substitute—a 
proof that it was intended to make the 
instruction liberal. 


Good teachers are rare 

With this experience, I think I am 
fairly well qualified to judge the merits 
and demerits of the plan as it applies 
to this rural area. Some of the teach- 
ers are doing good work. But it is a 
problem to secure good teachers. As 
we are discouraged from employing 
teachers active in the public schools we 
are largely limited to  ex-teachers. 

Cuartes G. GireLius, minister of the 
Reformed Christian Church (Unitarian) in 
Barneveld, New York. is a_ frequent con- 
tributor of verse to “The Christian Register.” 
He has served churches in Ellsworth, Maine; 
Jamestown, New York; and New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


Clergymen do not find it easy to adapt 
themselves to a schoolroom technique. 

An unavoidable disadvantage is that 
the religious classes have to be held 
during the last hour of the day, and 
the children are tired. There appears 
to be no evidence that any of the chil- 
dren feel under pressure to take re- 
ligious courses. Parents not only give 
consent but also contribute wiltingly 
to the financing of the work. So far 
as minority religions are concerned, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses would find no in- 
struction acceptable to them, but they 
would be welcome with the group in 
the study hall who do not care to take 
the religious work. 

Church-and-State issue irrelevant 

The objection that church and state 
must be kept separate seems to this 
writer to be beside the point. We may 
on the same principle object to chap- 
lains in the army and navy. ‘The ques- 
tion regarding the value of the released- 
time program should, first of all, be de- 
cided on its own merits and not on a 
legal technicality. Its constitutional- 
ity is a separate issue. This method of 
religious education should be regarded 
as an experiment, an attempt to solve 
a problem. It may have to be aban- 
doned, but it may lead to something 
better. To attack the plan without 
making an effort to put something in 
its place is the wrong attitude. It is 
not a liberal attitude. There is a real 
problem of religious education, and we 
should try to help solve it. 

My own judgment of religious edu- 
cation on released time is that it is not 
properly integrated with the regular 
school curriculum and is not controlled 
by the school authority. It comes in 
as a side issue and does not rank ‘with 
the regular. school work. I am _ not 
worried about the relation of church 
and state; I am concerned about creat- 
ing an artificial distinction between sec- 
ular and religious. My own convic- 
tion is that there should be definite re- 
ligious instruction in the public school 
as a part of its general instruction. This 

(Continued on page 195) 
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“Best of All 


by BETTY GREEN 


Were the People” 


A letter from Russia written by the 
President of American Unitarian Youth 


Dear Friends: 


I was sorry that I could not spend 
more time with the Prague Unitarians, 
but we had several good talks. The 
regrettable fact was that if I had known 
about them at the time, I could have 
visited Unitarians in Bratislava, Brno 
and two or three other Czechoslovakian 
towns. But the day on which we had 
time to meet Rev. Karel J. Haspl, he 
and I crossed. He came to the head- 
quarters of the conference while I was 
on my way to Karlova in a jeep! So 
we didn’t see each other until after 
my wonderful tour through Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Today I read a statement in the U. S. 
Embassy News by Herbert H. Lehman, 
thanking Americans for their generosity 
in giving to UNRRA. Czechoslovakians 
have not seen any UNRRA stuff yet, 
according to Mr. Haspl, except a small 
amount of tea. The main supply in 
Czechoslovakia is going to Slovakia 
where it is needed most, but the rations 
are definitely slim in €zechoslovakia— 
that is Bohemia and Moravia. Potatoes, 
black bread, sugar substitutes and 
sauerkraut are mainstays. Meat is very 
scarce—about a pound a month; there 
are only ersatz coffee and beer. 


I hope the A. U. Y. has taken a good 
strong stand on UNRRA policy. Books 
are needed, too; they want them more 
ray clothes although they need clothes 
also, 


But Russia—I wish some Americans 
who distrust the U.S.S.R. could be with 
us on this tour. We are wonderfully 
welcomed. The Russians are famous 
for their hospitality and we aren’t al- 
lowed to forget it for a moment! How 
can I ever come back to the States and 
have breakfast served in less than seven 
courses? We have visited Pioneer 
Houses in Moscow and Leningrad and 
have seen the splendid facilities pro- 
vided for children. At Leningrad there 
is a Pioneer palace that is equipped 
with every conceivable kind of hobby 
exhibit. We met the rector and some 
students of the Leningrad University 
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who had stayed there during the entire 
siege. We also went through the Her- 
mitage Art Museum and the Winter 
Palace, to the theater and a folk opera, 
and we saw a great deal of the city as 
well. We visited the Soviet Anti-Fascist 
Youth Committee. headquarters and saw 
St. Isaac’s Cathedral—the famous statue 
of Peter I, the Neva and all the 
immense Rossi buildings with their 
pastel coloring. I hope we can see 
Leningrad in the spring or autumn 
sometime, and I could spend a month 
in the Hermitage! But best of all were 
the people we met. 


Moscow visited 


We have been in Moscow about a 
week now after visiting Georgia and 
Stalingrad. I am so glad we visited 
both because Georgia showed me exactly 
what a U. S. S. Republic was, and 
how Georgia has improved since the 
Revolution and her affiliation with the 
U.S.S.R. For instance, the great stress 
everywhere is on culture. Many 
Georgians can’t even speak Russian, but 
speak one of the eight recognized 
languages or dialects that exist only 
in Georgia. And if I thought the Rus- 
sians knew how to dine and wine us, 
the Georgians’ table actually groaned 
under food and wine. 

They are doing a magnificent job of 
aiding destroyed areas; during the war 
they sent eleven trainloads of clothing 
to the Ukraine and tons of food that 
ordinarily they would have sold in 
the open market to their peasants, and 
all Georgians bought War Bonds and 
gave them to the government. The 
collective and Soviet farms that we 
have visited have adopted devastated 
farms in the Ukraine and Byelo Russia, 
and the Georgians have sent delegations 
to these farms bearing loads of food. 
We spent eleven days in Georgia 
making Tibilisi our headquarters and 
working 100 miles east and west. We 
visited a tea and tangerine plantation, 
a wine farm and Gorri, where Stalin 
came from. I have movies of all these 
places if they only come out. 


Stalingrad—After we had eaten and 
left our suitcases in the only available 
hotel in the city, we went for a walk 
in the cold, dark moonlight. [ll never 
forget it. We walked for blocks stumb- 
ling over piles of brick and iron twisted 
and crushed together. We saw the moon 
shining through jagged holes that 
weren't windows. Here and there we 
saw oil lamps in windows of little 
miserable huts, but more often there 
weren't even windows—just a hole cut 
into the side of a hill. We went down 
into a room in a cellar of what was once 
a building, but now absolutely nothing 
is standing above the ground. 

. The city was very quiet and still. 
We looked into a theater and realized 
that people really did live here and 
could still laugh. There are three 
theaters and a cinema. The next morn- 
ing the sun was shining and we looked 
out of our hotel windows and saw men 
and women, jeeps, army trucks and 
horses streaming out in all directions. 
Outdoors a loud’ speaker was playing 
some gay music; across the street we 
looked in at the famous “bargain base- 
ment” where the German high command 
surrendered. We noticed that the win- 
dows were boarded up. This meant 
that people lived there, and sure 
enough, it was really a store! Then 
we visited the tractor plant that con- 
tinued work up to the time the Germans 
were inside the doors. But that is a 
story in itself. We also saw new schools 
and hospitals which always have prior- 
ity over everything else—along’ with 
theaters. 


Bricklayers for a day 


The next day we got up early and 
went back to the tractor factory to work! 
And after we put on real working 
clothes, we became the helpers of four 
bricklayers—three girls and one boy. 
We worked for seven and _ one-half 
hours; I wheelbarrowed cement almost 
all day, but shoveled some of it too. 
We worked well and filled our norm, 
127 per cent, although the bricklayers 
could have worked much faster if we 
had been accustomed to it and could have 
let them. Yes, we really felt tired, but 
were astonished to find that only about 
ten feet of. wall around a medium-sized 
room had been the result. I think 
this was really the most graphic ex- 
perience we could have had to illustrate 
what reconstruction means! We gave 
our pay to the Komsemol in Stalingrad. 

People tell me I must stay here at 
least six months to know what the 


U.S. S. R. is like—but I have seen so 


much which is good and objective and 
worth while that I want to come home 
now and tell you about it. 

Betty GREEN 


NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


| May Meetings in Boston—May 19-23 


Anniversary Week in Boston—1946! 
The words are full of promise for us 
all. They mean we're really going 
back to the prewar five-day program, 
Sunday, May 19, through Thursday, 
May 23, crowded with interest for the 
delegates from our churches. There 
will be the familiar gatherings and a 
new emphasis on group discussion giv- 
ing visitors opportunity not only to 
listen but to share their own thought 
and experience. 

Familiar events include the Junior 
Choir Festival, the luncheons of the 
Division of Education and the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, the Berry 
Street Conference for ministers, and the 
annual meetings of the various Uni- 
tarian societies, large and small. The 
American Unitarian Association will 
hold its meeting in two sessions at the 
Arlington Street Church. The youth 
group, of course, plans to feature their 
president, Miss Betty Green, who will 
have returned from her visit to England 
and the Continent and will speak after 
dinner to the A. U. Y. meeting on Mon- 
day, as well as participate in a radio 
broadcast. The services of Morning 
Prayer at King’s Chapel will be con- 
ducted by four former chaplains, while 
the General Alliance plans the late 
afternoon inspiration of an organ reci- 
tal following their Wednesday meetings 
in the Arlington Street Church. 


On Monday evening will be offered 
early opportunity for getting acquainted 
and for leisurely fellowship at an in- 
formal and all-inclusive reception in 
the Assembly Room of the Boston City 
Club. 

The Ware Lecturer is a distinguished 
Unitarian and a dynamic speaker, Dr. 
George D. Stoddard, president-elect of 
the University of Illinois. Dr. Stoddard 
returned recently from the meeting in 
London of the United Nations Educa- 


tional, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 


ization and has since gone with a special * 


educational delegation to Japan. 

A second eminent speaker, Mr. Nor- 
man Cousins, Editor of the Saturday 
Review of Literature, has been chosen 
for the joint Tuesday evening meeting 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League and 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. Rev. Wallace W. Robbins, 
President of the Meadville Theological 
School, will preach the Anniversary 
Sermon Sunday evening. 

At the final meeting, it has seemed 
fitting to plan a special service in com- 
memoration of all Unitarian war dead. 
Rev. A. Powell Davies, of Washington, 
D. C., will deliver the commemorative 
address. Through this service of wor- 
ship it is hoped to renew our spirit 
of consecration to the ideals in loyalty 
to which these many members of our 
fellowship sacrificed their lives. 


Nominations for A. U. A. 


In accordance with the Bylaws of 
the American Unitarian Association, the 
Nominating Committee reports the fol- 
lowing nominations for election at the 
annual meeting in Boston on May 23, 
1946: 

MODERATOR 


Winfred Overholser, M.D., Sc. D., 
Washington, D. C. 


NINE REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 
TO SERVE FOR ONE YEAR 


New Nominations 


Edwin Burdette Backus, D.D., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Charles F. Broughton, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Ernest Caldecott, S.T.D., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

John W. Lawrence, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

James J. Marshall, Miami, Fla. 
_ William Embry Wrather, Washington, 
Tec. 


Renominations 
Roland W. Burbank, Andover, N. H. 
Jonathan A. Noyes, Dallas, Texas 
S. Thorvaldson, M.B.E., Riverton, 
Man., Canada 


SIX DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR 
THREE YEARS 


New Nominations 


Mrs. John W. Baker, Providence, 
Rows 

Lawrence G. Brooks, LL.B., Medford, 
Mass. 

Rev. Harry C. Meserve, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Julius E. Warren, LL.D., Newton, 


Mass. 


Renominations 
Frank B. Frederick, Milton, Mass. 
Mrs. Russell P. Wise, Arlington, 
Mass. 
SIX DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR 
ONE YEAR 
Renominations 


Sanford Bates, LL. D., Trenton, N. J.. 
to represent the social expression of 
religion. 


Mitchell Gratwick, M. D., Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., to represent educa- 
tional agencies. 

Rev. Bradford E. Gale, Salem, Mass., 
to represent the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union. 

Miss Sara Comins, Boston, Mass., 
to represent the General Alliance of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women. 

Winslow C. Sisson, Arlington, Mass., 
to represent the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

Miss Elizabeth S. Green, Leominster, 
Mass., to represent American Unitarian 


Youth. 


For the Nominating Committee, 
R. C. Neuendorffer, Chairman 
Bessie M. Waterhouse, Secretary 


FOR DIRECTOR TO SERVE FOR 
THREE YEARS 


Mr. Theodore C. Browne, of Win- 
chester, Mass., has been nominated by 
petition, in accordance with the pro- 
vision in the Bylaws of the Association:- 
—Article X, Section 7. 


Dana McLean Greeley 
Secretary of the Association 


Nominations 


Article X, Section 7, of the Bylaws 
of the American Unitarian Association 
reads as follows: 


Nominations for any and all officers, direc- 
tors, and committees shall be published at 
least ninety days prior to the date of election. 
Additional nominations may be made through 
nomination papers signed by fifty adult vot- 
ing members, of whom not more than five 
shall be members of any one constituent 
society, and such nominations when reported 
to the Secretary of the Association not less 
than sixty days prior to the date of the 
meeting at which they are to be voted upon 
shall be placed upon the official ballot for 
said meeting. 


Resolutions 


Any resolution or other business mat- 
ter to be presented at the Annual Meet- 
ing on Thursday, May 23, must bear 
name and address of sponsor, and be 
filed with the Secretary of the Business 
Committee, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
not lated than Thursday, April 11, 
1946, 

Article VII, Section 6, of the Asso- 


ciation’s Bylaws reads as follows: 


It shall be the duty of the Business Com- 
mittee to receive and report upon all resolu- 
tions or other matters to be presented for 
action at any. annual, biennial, or special 
meeting of the Association (except such mat- 
ters as are provided for in these Bylaws), 
and, except by consent of a_ three-quarters 
vote of those present and voting at the meet- 
ing, only such matters as have been pre- 
sented to the Business Committee at least 
forty-two days prior to the meeting shall be 
considered. 
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by HORACE F. WESTWOOD 


Vigil in the Pacific 


A Unitarian chaplain reports on forty-one 
months of counseling American Marines 


AFTER twenty-three days on the U.S. S. 
“Rochambeau” and four on the U.S.S. 
“Pinckney,” I landed with a Marine 
Defense Battalion on Tulagi. There one 
could see ripe coconuts and green coco- 
nuts on the coconut palms, and be sure 
it was going to rain. Months later one 
could get up. and see ripe coconuts and 
green coconuts, and be sure it was going 
to rain. There was nothing except old 
movies, shown a reel at a time, and the 
mail to brighten the day. Even “Sew- 
ing Machine Charlie” (Jap plane) got 
to be old stuff. It was a monotonous 
fifteen months for me and for everyone 
else. The heat, the bugs, the rain and 
dust, the lizards and the malaria served 
only to plague us. And there was ocean 
—acres of it—that separated us from 
home. 

One could say it was fifteen months 
out of a man’s life. But Emerson’s 
Law of Compensation worked out even 
there, and we got something. 
learned to appreciate—to set a value 
on, to esteem the full worth of—our 
family, our country and (for those who 
dared) ourselves. Also, since religion 
is largely discovering what is worth- 
while and wishing and longing for it, 
we gained a measure of honest religion. 


Family preserves identity 

Our own families became most im- 
portant to us because they gave us our 
identity. We were more than our serv- 
ice numbers, more than Marines; we 
belonged to our mothers and fathers, 
brothers andsisters, wives and children. 
They cared what happened to us, and 
we cared what happened to them. 
Letters brought the news of home, and 
we stayed together because our families 
still thought of us. Conversely, many 
fell apart morally because their families 
did. As a chaplain I buried one suicide, 
not to mention the doubtful cases. 
Home, too, was more than the desire for 
liberty and civilization. Even after 
fifteen months’ isolation many of us 
refused leave in Australia because we 
wanted most of all to finish our tours of 


Horace F. Westwoop is minister of The 
Unitarian Society of Fairhaven, Massachusetts. 
Before his service with the armed forces in the 
Pacific, he was minister of the First Church in 
Somerville, Massachusetts. 
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We- 


Horace F. Westwood 


duty and see those we loved once again. 

Having just now completed eight 
months of duty at Newport, Rhode 
Island, at a station whose function was 
to train and assemble crews for new 
ships, I have talked with many who 
have thad the disheartening task of re- 
peating the good-by and leaving for a 
second tour of duty overseas. Since 
V-J Day there have been hundreds in 
my office to“inquire about the necessary 
letters and affidavits for a Dependency 
Discharge application. “The job,” they 
say, “is done. I am needed at home.” 
They express concern about their wives 
and children. These men have experi- 
enced separation. They have come 
home and heard their children say, as 
did my own three-year-old, “Are you 
really my Daddy?” 

I am convinced that a man’s family is 
his most precious possession. Man is 
more than himself; he is those he loves, 
flesh of his flesh, blood of his blood. 
There is the negative side, of course. 
Every chaplain has a fund of stories 
about lonely wives and husbands who 
have sought affection where it could be 
found. His file is full of sordid evi- 
dences of illegal marriages, unwanted 
babies, divorce, broken hearts and child 


weddings. To the unprincipled the 
family is a convenient institution to be 
broken up when it gets in the way of 
selfish desire. World War II has tested 
homes and found many wanting. 
However, much of a man’s strength, 
his will to make good, his desire to earn 
a living wage and to work for lasting 
peace is felt out—not thought out—in 
terms of family demands. Fronting the 
church, like the wood that can’t be seen 
for the trees, is the language and the 
emotional drive that it should use to 
help and direct its people. Beneath the 
economic and social solutions to mon- 
strous problems of reconversion, peace 
treaties, labor and lend lease, starving 
and cold Europe and Asia, race dis- 
criminations, and what to do with the 
atomic bomb are principles of right 
that are nurtured before our very eyes 
in the home. The opposition over which 


"we win our victories, the discipline that 


makes good habits, family loyalty and 
responsibility, the joy of service and 
fair dealing, an understanding of the 
other fellow’s point of view, co-opera- 
tion, a yearning for a better world— 
these qualities step from the home into 
the office, into public life, into the class 
room, into the scientist’s laboratory, the 
diplomatic conference and the. voting 


booth. 
Short on politics 


The family is man’s most precious 
possession. The feat, of course, is to 
reach the family, preserve its unity and 
relate its problems to those of the 
world. It’s a big order, but at least I 
know where to begin. As a minister my 
job will be with the people. My sermons 
won’t try to save anyone after the first 
twenty minutes; they will hew to the 
line of what is right as I see it; they will 
be full of faith in man and short on 
politics, economics and _ international 
diplomacy—subjects that I confess 
frankly I know nothing about. 

There are other convictions that grew 
out of the fifteen-month vigil on that 
coral rock in the Pacific. On the eighth 
day after leaving Pearl Harbor (three 
months later) aboard the troopship 
U. S. S. “Fairland,” everyone, who 
could, crowded the deck to catch the 
first sight of the Golden Gate. There 
was latent excitement! We all had our 
thoughts, our plans, our hopes, our 
dreams; and the Golden Gate, when we 
saw it, meant fulfillment. Our land, 
despite its faults, is a good land, “un- 
dimmed by human tears.” I shall 
hesitate before I judge her. And, being 
a chaplain, I have rubbed elbows with 
Jews, Catholics and Protestants. We 
have shared the same cabin aboard ship 
and the same office on shore; eaten the 
same chow; ducked for the same fox 
hole; and, inevitably, discussed _ re- 


ligion. The comparison at first hand 
has strengthened my belief in Uni- 
tarianism. Our religion is free, and it 
is honest. It isn’t cluttered with doc- 
trine and salvation. What we do, we 
do because it must be done and not 
because it will enable us to get to heaven. 
We do not seek to save our life, but to 
lose it for His sake—come what may. 
At least that is our ideal. There is no 
hocus-pocus. When one _ becomes 
absorbed in something other than him- 
self, he is a happy and integrated man. 
A man is his cause, and he is a very 
sorry spectacle without one. 

These beliefs have grown out of 
forty-one months of personal counsel- 
ing. “Take it to the chaplain” or “go 
get a sympathy chit” are more than the 
joking taunts by sailors and marines 
who hear their buddies speak of trouble. 
In a very real sense ours was a ministry 
that dealt with human emotions, tangled 
and hurt by a military machine. We 
never had a chance to get lost in 
theories. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 10 CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
RICHARD DAVISSON, Clerk 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A-society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend A Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 


Supported by contributions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT ; 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer _ 
MRS. MARY C. HAZARD, Executive Secretary 


THE CHURCH OF THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP - 


The Ecumenical Spirit 


I HAVE come on a critical word about 
Protestant churches by a man for whom 
I have the highest respect. He is Dr. 
John C. Bennett, professor of Christian 
theology and ethics at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. Well do I 
remember that he and I, on a lovely 
summer afternoon in the mid-twenties, 
walked and talked in the hills west of 
Williamstown, Massachusetts. Dr. Ben- 
nett had recently graduated from Wil- 
liams College, and was going on to 
theological study. His father, who died 
recently, was a Presbyterian minister. 


Those were the days of two major, not 
to say historic, religious issues. One 
was Fundamentalism, which had just 
become a word in the lexicon of the 
churches. It was the reaffirmation of 
the hard literalism known today as neo- 
orthodoxy. This movement began vio- 
lently in the Baptist Church and ran at 
high tension through virtually every 
Protestant sect in the world. It made 
a great cleavage within the orthodox 
denominations, with their fundamental- 
ist and modernist divisions, and so it 
continues to this day. 


The other issue was a new thing in 
the theological sun. It was religious 
humanism. That arose and became 
articulate with terrific impact among 
the Unitarians about. 1920. The repud- 
iation of the traditional Christian or 
Calvinistic conception of God was 
accompanied if not accomplished by a 
persistent array of high arguments 
which continued with intensity for more 
than ten years. Humanism, which never 
has been atheism, became the avowed 
position of great numbers of persons of 
many varieties of Christian names. A 
distinguished canon of the Church of 
England said recently that Humanism is 
the religion of most intelligent people. 

Well, on that summer day Dr. Bennett 
was not a humanist, nor is he one now. 
I should call him basically orthodox in 
his theology, but far removed from 
Fundamentalism. In his social ethics 
he is a thoroughgoing liberal; his an- 
alysis and contrast of capitalism and 


The South Middlesex Conference 
Two Hundred Second Session 
Sunday, May 5, 3:15 P. M. 


First Parish Church in Weston 
A Unitarian Conference that is growing, 
because it is concerned primarily with the 
growth of Unitarianism. 


communism a few years ago was some- 
thing to remember. 

I mention these things about John 
Bennett because they have a bearing on 
what he is saying today, and this in 
turn is a concern of ours. He is dis- 
cussing the limitations of the church, 
meaning mainly the Protestant churches. 
“In spite of much effective co-operative 
work [among them],” he says, “I am 
impressed by the fact that most concrete 
vital activity in the churches encour- 
ages denominationalism. One sees the 
spectacle of many Christians who be- 
lieve in the ecumenical Church but who 
spend their lives making their own de- 
nominations. more aggressive. The 
ecumenical idea is strong in our time 
but the power of denominational insti- 
tutions is difficult to curb.” 

The conflicts within the churches and 
the divisions in the world are to be 
charged chiefly against the “aggressively 
fundamentalist forces,” says Dr. Bennett. 
Unitarians have known these things, and 
the whole movement of this religion of 
ours has been to declare the great per- 
manent universals of faith, to heal di- 
visions and to unite all people in one 
free world. We have never been a sect 
as most denominations are sects, that is, 
exclusive churches. We have never 
really been a denomination, but a 
society, a community whose foundation 
is the freedom of the soul and the quest 
of the truth to make men true and good, 
strong and free. There has never been 
a pale or any kind of barrier about this 
household of ours. 

The Unitarian faith has deep religious 
and intellectual roots; it is high and 
broad, spiritual and humanitarian. We 
are and have always been, in the way 
we have followed, really ecumenical. In 
all of our Unitarian churches, and in 
our ever increasing numbers in the 
Church of the Larger Fellowship, this is 
our spirit and this our life. 

ALBERT C, DIEFFENBACH 


You are invited to write for information about 
joining the Church of the Larger Fellowship 
and receiving its ministry, to Dr. Dieffenbach, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


The New Revised 
STANDARD TESTAMENT 


can be ordered from 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Will be sent immediately. In accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
Scriptures at cost or at liberal discount, 
this Testament listed at $2.00 will be 
mailed postpaid at $1.80. 
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THE LIBERAL PULPIT 


Is religion losing out to secularism? 


WE ARE NOT losing to secularism. 
We are applying religion to the sec- 
ular order. At no time has there been 
a more fixed resolution to take the 
ethical ideals of religion and translate 


THIS CHURCH is not only a noble 
monument to the past but a power- 
house in the present and for the future 
of the religion of that man of Galilee, 
interpreted freely and without fear in 
the light of science, on the open road 
of the evolution of man’s moral nature. 

You inherit here a church without a 
stultifying creed, with an inspiring 
covenant of common purpose. This is 
your inheritance gathered at great price 
ever since the Renaissance released 
men’s minds and hearts and consciences 
from the deadening authorities of the 
Dark Ages and brought in the dawn 
of the modern world. 

—Maxwewtut Savace, Worcester, Mass. 


THERE IS in all men a demand for 
the superlative, so much so that the poor 
devil who has no other way of reaching 
it, attains it by getting drunk. . . . Cer- 
titude is not the test of certainty. We 
have been cocksure of many things that 


were not so. 
—Ouiver WenpdELL Hoimes 


OF COURSE, in order to discover 
religion a person must understand re- 
ligion. Let us assume that we under- 
stand that religion is a recipe for the 
happiest life which anyone can make. 
During this coming week think over this 
recipe and see if you couldn’t use it too: 
one tablespoon of making up your own 
mind on life’s basic principles, one 
tablespoon of discovering new ideas that 
fit into your scheme of living, one cup 
of listening to others during your daily 
living, pour over the whole a quart of 
genuine love that knows no barriers of 
prejudices and misunderstandings. This 
recipe will serve the whole world. It 
will fill it full of peace and good will. 


—Cuartes Donetson, Providence, R. I. 


IT IS an interesting fact about religion 
and the freedom to think for ourselves 
that the closed mind tends to destroy 
universal fellowship and brotherhood, 
while the free mind encourages them. 
The whole history of witch burning, 
heretic hunting, Jew baiting and Negro 
lynching was a logical result of the 
closed mind. But the whole history of 
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them into the realities of world law 
and order, economic justice and racial 
brotherhood. 
ending Jim Crow cars than in preach- 
ing abstractions about brotherhood. 
—Bisuor G. Bromiey Oxnam 


tolerance and the emerging rights of 
man, of humane laws and democratic 
freedoms flowed from the free mind. 
. . . Religion must cultivate the free 
mind, for the free mind ever leads us 
toward love, while the closed mind 
leads. us inevitably toward hate. 
—Joun W. Cyrus, Omaha, Nebraska 


WHAT HOLDS US together as a 
people is not belief in one God or our 
personal religion. It is belief in man- 
kind as one people in the sight of God. 
It is belief in human nature and the 
ability to deal justly with fellow man. 
It is faith in the ultimate triumph of 
good over evil, not alone in our personal 
affairs but in the affairs of the world 
at large. That which holds us together 
as a person and a people is genuine 
religion which sustains the self yet is 
greater than the self. 

—Rosert Henry Houmes, Laconia, N. H. 


OF COURSE, the church will be 
Christian but not exclusively so, for it 
will be Christian plus—plus all the 
good the past has had—plus all that 
is worthy in the other religions of man- 
kind—plus the new truths that are to 
be discovered and made known. In 
short, the Church will be as high as 
human inspiration and as broad as 
human need—a universal church, in- 
clusive of all souls who struggle and 
aspire and who desire to walk with 
others in the freedom of truth and in 
the quest of the good life. 


—Horact Westwoop, Charleston, S. C. 


UNITARIANS BELIEVE in the free- 
mind principle as a method for search- 
ing for truth; in the essential humanity 
of Jesus; in accepting and co-operating 
with the results and methods of science; 
that religion becomes valid when ‘it 
results in action social, economic and 
political. 
—JameEs Hurcutnson, Windsor, Vermont 


Notify THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Mass., of changes in mailing ad- 
dresses, 3 weeks in advance. 


I see more religion in’ 


WE STAND in Unitarian Advance for 
a world of peace inhabited by free men. 
We seek to destroy forces which would 
deny freedom and peace, whether they 
are foreign to our concept of society, or 
indigenous to our imperfect national 
spirit. Many times we have said these 
things in admirable words, but our 
acts have fallen short of our ideals. 
We have shared with other faiths the 
easier path of dividing religion and life 
and ours in our professed liberalism is 
the greater fault. Now we propose to 
be realistic in our idealism, to bring 
into close approximation what we 
preach and what we practice. We can 
tolerate no pessimism that the end is 
unobtainable. Our regret is that we 
have so late declared our purpose. May 
we profit from past errors. 

—James J. MarsHatt, Miami, Florida 


WE of the liberal churches see no place 
for a doctrine of human depravity or 
incompetence. With all reverence for 
the great prophets of the past, for the 
saints and martyrs of all ages, we refuse 
to accept any gospel at second hand, 
but proclaim the duty of all men and 
women to seek the waters of truth for 
themselves. We hold it important in 
religion that all men be encouraged to 
stand on their own feet and learn the 
art of self-government. We honor 
Jesus as among the supreme leaders and 
teachers of mankind, but we honor him 
as much for his daring to think and 
speak for himself as for what he 
taught... 

True democracy in religion consists in 
this: that we shall recognize the equal 
rights of others with ourselves to seek 
the truth and to proclaim their findings 
with confidence and without fear; that 
we shall recognize the competence and 
duty of men to govern themselves; and 
that we shall make it our task to break 
the fetters which now hold man from 
exercising well this sovereign function 
and ability; that we shall see the noblest 
thing upon the earth to be a free and 
unfettered man who has learned to live 
in harmony, in trust and integrity with 
his fellows... 

The citizenship of men who have such’ 
a religion as this will be the citizenship 
of men who assume the responsibility of 
doing their own thinking. Democracy, 
then, will rest upon a firm foundation 
of citizens who exercise their responsi- 
bility of citizenship themselves instead | 
of allowing others to tell them what to 
do, for it will be their religion to be 
self-governing and worthy citizens. 
Trusting no authority but the evidence, 
they will so undergird democracy with 
wisdom that it shall never be in danger 
from within. Be 

—Rosrert T. Weston, Louisville, Kentucky 


Churchmen Address President 
on International: Crisis 


A letter to the President urging 


civilian control of atomic power 


President Harry S. Truman 
The White House 
Washington, D. C. 

My dear Mr. President: 

As Christian ministers visiting Wash- 
ington we take this opportunity to con- 
vey to you our concern, shared by many 
people who, like us, view with fear 
and trembling the present course of 
international events. We hail your reas- 
surance that these events do not destroy 
our hope of peace, and pray that this 
reassurance will not stop with words. 

At Potsdam you assumed leadership 
of America’s destiny for peace. Your 
success in regaining your leadership 
spells life or death for civilization. As 
a first step in regaining your leader- 
ship we urge that you stand firmly 
for civilian control of atomic energy. 
Army control as Secretary Wallace has 
warned us opens the door to military 
fascism and chaos; and it could only 
be interpreted as a _ threat directed 
against other nations. 

The warning of our young scientists 
that unilateral control of atomic bombs 
cannot, by its very nature, serve peace 
in the One-World context of our time 
is confirmed by our Christian faith, 
and by man’s experience that those 


who trust only the sword shall perish 
by the sword. Indeed, unilateral or 
bilateral possession of such power, 
which because it is scientific is inter- 
national and may not possibly be kept 
by some from others, only leads to 
mutual distrust and tension in a world 
that depends entirely upon mutual 
policy and interdependence. 

We do not condone unilateral action 
anywhere, but concentrations of Rus- 
sian troops in Iran or Manchuria can- 
not honestly, or realistically, be under- 
stood apart from similar concentrations 
of British and American troops in 
Greece, India, Syria, Lebanon, Iceland, 
China and elsewhere. In this crucial 
position of international forces we can- 
not demand multilateral policies in 
Eastern Europe and still pursue uni- 
lateral policies in the Americas and 
the Pacific. Does not international 
justice suggest that decisive harbors and 
canals should be primarily under the 
control of those great powers to whom 
such seaways are immediate and vital, 
with other nations participating ac- 
cording to their proportionate interest? 
Can we properly object to Russia’s de- 
mands for a special position in the 
control of the seaways of the Darde- 


nelles which is. essential to her life 
and trade so long as we ourselves insist 
on exclusive control of the Panama 
Canal by the United States? 

The churches have seen nations rise 
and fall because they would not accept 
the truth that mere trust in military 
power is not the road to peace. There 
is only a limited time in which to act 
decisively. It is no mere slogan to 
say we live in One World or No World! 
Irresponsible influences’ like Mr. 
Churchill’s would destroy us and the 
United Nations Organization. Only 
through your continued strong support 
of the United Nations Organization can 
one world be achieved and peace won. 
It is later than we think. Religious 
insight on a deeper level than past 
political methods is essential to the 
Atomic Age. Faithfully yours, 

JosePH I. FLETCHER 
Episcopal Theological School, 
bridge, Mass. 

STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 

“The Christian Register,” Boston, Mass. 

A. MALLEGEN 
Virginia Theological Seminary, Alex- 
andria, Virginia. 

Liston Pope 
National Chairman of Religious As- 
sociates, National Citizens Political 
Action Committee. 

James LUTHER ADAMS 
Professor of Theology, Federated Theo- 
logical Faculty, University of Chicago. 

Jack R. McMIcHaEL 
Methodist Federation for Social Service, 
New York City. 

WatTER G. MUELDER 
Dean and Professor of Social Ethics, 
Boston University School of Theology. 

G. RicHarp KucH 
Associate Director, American Unitarian 
Youth 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 189) 
should be of a universal character, 
nonsectarian, ethical, cultural. The 
justification for it is that religion takes 
up so great a part in our cultural life— 
not only in personal living but in art, 
literature and  science—that public- 
school training is incomplete and un- 
balanced unless religious instruction 
is included. 


Cam- 


PICTURE CREDITS: We are indebted 
to the following for illustrations in 
this issue: to Religious News Service 
Photo for the picture on page 159; 
to the Signal Corp., U. S. Army, for 
that on page 161; to the Acme Photo 
for that on page 162; to the Carlyle 
Studios for that on page 163. 
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ANNOUNCING: 


The Meaning of 
HUMANISM 


By DR. CURTIS W. REESE 


“Dr. Reese brings up to date his prophetic formulation of a faith in the 
good life for all men in the here and now. He reconciles religious philos- 
ophy with democratic idealism, with the scientific spirit and with the 
moral necessity for a united, shared and peaceful world.” 

—Epwin Witson, Editor, The Humanist 
The underlying assumptions of Humanism are stated with frankness 
and clarity; and the program of Humanism is shown to be in accord with 
the aspirations of democracy, the trends of modern times, and the pos- 
sibility of the technological mastery of the earth’s resources for human 
purposes. Beyond the present gloquetbeat’ s ees the shining towers 
of a new worldbew=-y ¥ 
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Paget . the 
FREE SPIRIT | 


Edited by 
STEPHEN HOLE FRITCHMAN 


an unusual combination.” 
—Rassr Beryt D. Conon, Temple Sinai, Brookline 


“It is honest; devout and sensible 


Es : 2 sae : E : 

A collection which is psychologically healthy, socially penetrating and 
spiritually satisfying. 

—James Mui.ensurc, Union Theological Seminary 
ae . . 
“T have no doubt that I shall have occasion to use this very. worth 
‘while compilation.” 
—Harry Emerson Fospicx, The Riverside Church, New York 
“ce . . 

A book of prayers of this type is long overdue.” 

—Dovevas Horton, American Committee for World Council of Churches 
iad . . . 

Many young people, searching for reality, will find that these modern 
prayers ‘speak to their condition.’ This little volume should have wide 
use in camps, conferences, institutes and group worship, as well as in 
private devotions.” $1.00 

. 
—Gerorce Corwin, Secretary, Work with Boys’ National Council, Y, M. C. A. 


NOTE: The 1946 Spring Catalog is being 

prepared and will be ready for dis- 
tribution early in April. Send for 
your free copy. 


The Beacon Press 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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Adventures in 


BOOKBUILDING 


We're glad to announce the 1946 Easter 
Calendar at the low price of 85c a hun- 
dred. Even more attractive than usual, it 
is printed in two colors and delivered flat 
for edsy mimeographing. Order early to 
escape the fate of late-comers for the 
Lenten Manual! Ministers often use these 
calendars for their own personal Easter 
Greetings. 


FH He eH 


The demand for copies of the 1946 Len- 
ten Manual so. far exceeded production 
possibilities that three printings were 
completely sold out the day before Ash 
Wednesday with no time for reprinting 
before Lent, 1947... which, by the way, 
is well taken care of. The author has 
been assigned and the MS should be in 
our hands by September Ist so that 
time can be allowed next year for ade- 
quate printings. (Incidentally, 30,000 
copies were sold in all this year; 20,000 
through regular Unitarian channels; 5,000 
to the Service Committee; 5,000 to the 
U. S. O. Division of the Y. W. C. A.) 


KKK K * 


Notes taken at the latest Editorial Com- 
mittee meeting forecast a busy pub- 
lishing season looming on the near hori- 
zon. Here’s a resume of books to watch 
for; Dr. Joy has been persuaded to put 
into writing his postwar experiences in 
Europe—trom his personal accounts we've 
been privileged to hear it will be a moy- 
ing and humane epic of not only the work 
of the Service Committee, but of the 
man, Charles Joy .... 


The long-felt need for a Unitarian 
Bible is to be met by the production of a 
pocket-size “Jefferson Bible.” This will 
consist of the English version of Jeffer- 
son’s own collected passages and his own 
personal notes, photographed direct from 
the original pages at the Smithsonian In- 
stitute. There is also the probability of 
a Beacon Press edition of a good, solid 
King James version of the Bible. . 


Irons already in the fire include Beyond 
Doubt, by Kenneth Patton, the poet; The 
Faith of an Unrepentant Liberal by A. 
Powell Davies, minister of All Souls — 
Church, Washington, D. C.; Harry Me- 
serve’s Faith in the Making—young peo- 
ple, watch for this! —L. LN. 


